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Editorial. 


EVER before in the long history of the world 
has the lack of common sense been punished 
with such orderly, summary, and complete 
judgment as that which is visited these warring 

days upon men and women who will not place first things 
first. Just for simple want of common sense, Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes has come to grief in a severe sentence to 
a penal institution, because she criticised the Govern- 
ment—she says she meant the Administration—for the 
“dominating influence over it of the profiteers”; and 
she added, “I am not free from that apprehension at the 
present time.”’ Apart from the silly expectation that 
the war can be carried on with absolute honesty (though 
the record in Washington for integrity is unparalleled in 
the history of the country), the effect of such insane 
and heated talk is to arouse fanatics, get rabid publicity 
in ill-discriminating newspapers, and take the mind away 
from our supreme and inviolable determination to win 
the war. America has made up its mind. It is a united 
mind. No stray, conceited persons can run counter to 
the common sense without paying for it. Do they realize 
it as the submarine lurks and murders on our very shores? 
This is the last call. 


HAT a proud contrast is the case of Henry Ford; 
/ and what a magnificent transition from the cruise 
(which was to be a crusade) of his peace-ship with its odd 


crew! It is a forgotten folly of the great struggle. 


To-day no one in the world is more remote from delusion 
than Mr. Ford. His titanic energies are all bending and 
urging the production of astounding numbers of baby 
tanks, and “Eagles” (the boats which are to destroy 
submarines), and Liberty motors at the rate of one hun- 
dred a day, and caissons, and motor ambulances. ‘These 
are engaging thirty-five thousand men, all helping to end 
the war. Yet his fundamental love of peace, far from 
having changed, is only deepened. Mr. Ford gave his 
creed the other day, which in part follows: “I am a 
pacifist so earnest for peace that I am fighting for it to 
the limit of mental, physical, and financial capacity. All 
America is inspired with the same spirit. American in- 
dustries are aflame with efficient activity; the earnest 
work of our great industrial leaders is seen everywhere, 
and all the resources, wealth, genius, manufacturing 
forces of our nation are united for the largest possible 
production of war strength. We stand with our heroic 
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allies, confident of victory. ‘Hold the fort, for we are 
coming.’ America will fight to the last cent and the 
last man, that every sort of militarism may be swept from 
the world and a permanent peace established and that 
opportunity shall be open throughout the world to every 
man, that he may live on his own land and own his own 
home.”’ 


OR. who is obliged to patronize public eating-places 
knows perfectly well that there are great numbers 
of persons who in no wise are helping to win the war by 
saving food. The disregard for Mr. Hoover and his 
Food Administration in public is disgraceful. What is 
it in private? It is disquieting to surmise what is being 
done in innumerable American homes. Put this down 
for truth: The husband or the housewife who is going on 
in the same old way, having what they want when they 
want it, is a near-traitor. What kind of bread comes on 
your table? And meat,—is there the prescribed two 
pounds per person a week, and not an ounce more? No 
mercy of allowance for what you say you have done for 
the Liberty Loan. You know that is a gilt-edged invest- 
ment. For the Red Cross? Only a brute-miser could 
withstand the appeal. The Y. M. C. A. and kindred 
workers among our men? Your boy or a friend’s over 
there moves you to give. ‘The question is, what are you 
doing in your kitchen? You nor any one else because 
you have plenty can afford to do what you please. This 
is your war, and they are your substitutes, a million, two 
million of them, already in arms. Give them what 
they’ve got to have. Be men. ; 


“T-RIGHTFULNESS has had its day and lost,’’ says 

the New York Sun, in disagreeing altogether with 
the “honest fury” of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to pay 
Germany in kind for her violations of international law 
and of the higher law of human decency and mercy. ‘The 
distinguished novelist would meet every atrocious act 
with a fitting reprisal. Not so, says the paper. An- 
other way lies wisdom, practical in the highest degree. 
The victory over the frightful thing is indeed the victory 
already won against Germany. ‘To resort to any form of 
schrecklichkeit would befoul our souls and lower our 
standards to the bestial level. We shall go on fighting 
like men. ‘Thus be our might terrible, triumphant. The 
spirit of Lincoln in a conflict of brother against brother 
never spoke for reprisal. Robert E. Lee was like-minded. 
Edith Cavell in her last words said something more than 
patriotism must be supreme to save from hate, and to 
make a lasting victory. President Wilson has not once 
descended to a hint of revenge. If it is too late for Ger- 
many to be decent, as our cotemporary says, we at all 
costs are coming out of this war clean. 


NE of our valued readers has sent us a paragraph 

taken from the sermon, Sunday, May 26, in which 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst bade farewell to his church in 
New York. Reference was made to the service in the 
Register last week. It will be recalled that three churches 
will combine, including Dr. Parkhurst’s. ‘The following 
counsel to these Presbyterians we had sometimes erro- 
neously supposed was needed only in our communion. 
We bear witness, let us add in haste and earnestness, that 
in the matter involved we are among the chief sinners in 
Christendom. ‘The Presbyterians were told: ‘‘We would 
like to put into the pulpit of the church a man who can 
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preach like Chrysostom, Bourdaloue, or even Gabriel, 
and put into the choir-loft or chancel a choir that can sing 
like the angels. But it is not in that that the power of 
a church resides. It,resides primarily in the souls of the 
men and women who occupy the pews. ‘There is nothing 
to be gained by all this painful upsetting of present ar- 
rangements, unless by this means there is going to be 
created there an institution so alive with the power of 
God that it shall put an irresistible spiritual stamp upon 
the community in the midst of which it is placed; and 
that is to be done not by your amalgamated pastor as 
your representative and proxy, but by you who will be 
inherent constituents in the body of that church.” 


APPER young men who loaf in city or country clubs, 
their flashily stylish imitators who keep city street 
corners loud and bespatted, and the dishevelled and un- 
seemly loungers who are an eyesore in public parks wher- 
ever good cities have invested in beautiful places of 
recreation,—all of these gentry, from the polished to the 
coarse, are getting theirs in sundry States which have 
passed and are putting into effect their anti-loafing 
laws. Nothing gives a man more glee who loves his job 
and has a working interest in his country than this round- 
up on thoroughly impartial lines of the lazy and parasitic 
fcols whose man-power—if one may call it that—is worse 
than wasted, now when every ounce of strength is needed 
to fulfil the resolution on the western front, “They shall 
not pass.’”’ No less than five thousand of these weary 
and languid ones, and their kin who hang around reading- 
rooms, bulletin-boards, and pleasure resorts, have been 
card-catalogued in New York State, and will either go 
to work or to jail, where work will be provided. 


Concealed Pacifism. 


has brought out responses that prove it timely 

and welcome. Wherever it has been taken it has 
proved efficacious. It will also be kept on hand for use 
as those who would benefit by it come to appreciate its 
value, and their friends administer it judiciously. Per- 
haps in some cases it will best be taken unawares; its 
keen and searching moderateness put, as it were, into the 
morning coffee of conversation will bring about cures as 
complete as they are unsuspected. 

There is a kind of pacifism which even this delicate 
and potent remedy may not reach,—not from any lack 
in itself, but on account of the remote and often un- 
noticed variety of pacifism we have in mind. ‘There is a 
subtler sort of this disposition which often slips by the 
critic and opponent. We notice it where we had thought 
the trouble outgrown. We get it sometimes among 
those who are not supposed to be pacifists at all. Even 
numbers overwhelming in opposition are led, either un- 
consciously or consciously, where they do pacifists’ work 
for them. <A large multitude which if the issue were up 
would show, as some of them among us lately showed, 
no sympathy with such attitude, may be led in such a 
delicate way as to produce the impression of sympathy. 
A congregation which would quit the church if at this time 
the principles of pacifism were avowed may sit quietly 
under direction quite in accord with them. Scripture 
selections significantly abstract and noticeably censored, 
prayers phrased with care impossible to be unintentional 
so as to give no hint of the chief matter about which 
people nowadays are praying, hymns chosen so as to” 


LD" DODSON’S prescription for unhappy pacifists 
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An American Patriot’s Creed. 


GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD. 


if BELIEVE IN AMERICA, the Star of liberty, the Hope of democracy, the Friend of humanity: 
and in her Government “‘of the people, by the people, and for the people”; which was begotten 
of the struggles of our Fathers, baptized with the tears of our Mothers, and, cherished by the 
grateful love of their children, is being made perfect through the constant fidelity of successive 
generations. 

I believe in a sovereign citizenship, crowned with self-respect, ruled by self-control, measuring 
greatness in units of service, rendering strict obedience to the laws themsel¥es have made. 

I believe in patriotism, professed in words, proven by works, ever ready for supreme sacrifice; 
seeking no private gain apart from the public welfare; knowing no country-love at variance with 
human brotherhood: delighting in the arts of peace, nor shirking the duties and dangers of war; — 
yet shining more brightly in the sphere of industry than on the field of battle, and esteeming the 


honor of civic faithfulness as more to be desired than the glory of martial achievement. 

I believe in the leadership of men chosen by the people for the conduct of public affairs, and in their 
right to the unreserved confidence and support of the people in all lawful action. 

I believe in the supremacy of right over might, in the invincibility of truth, in the final and sure 
triumph of justice, and in the eternal glory of righteousness. 

AND TO THE PROMOTION OF THESE AMERICAN IDEALS I DEDICATE MY SUBSTANCE, MY SERVICE, 


AND MY LIFE. 


exclude as far as is safe, and sometimes farther, anything 
referring to the war and to what it is for, the most public 
occasions denatured from any touch of patriotism such 
as is expressed in mention of the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States and in playing or singing ‘‘’The 
Star-Spangled Banner,’’ leave congregations and audiences 
with an unsatisfied feeling. They know there is something 
the matter with them, but they may not think just what 
it is. 

One thing about pacifism its sharpest opponents must 
respect, and that is its clear and unmistakable avowal. 
The sort of pacifism hardly creditable to its advocates, 
or honorable in those who promote it, is the neutral, 
concealed, tacit, and unexpressed pacifism,—the pacifism 
between the lines. It is unworthy of respect, because 
it is insidious; it is important to watch it, however, be- 
cause it undermines security. . 

People who feel that something is the matter come to 
know what it is when they think twice. ‘The matter is 
that they are cheated out of their purpose and are made 
to appear other than they are. Noble expressions are 
noble to them only as they refer to the nobilities most 
needed at the present time. Hymns lift their hearts most 
as they are applicable to what men are doing to establish 
things of righteousness and peace. The most sacred 
parts of Scripture now are parts like young Nehemiah’s 
record of loyal, intrepid resolution, and the Maccabean 
mother’s exhortation to her sons, Ezekiel’s rebuke of 
“foolish prophets that follow their own spirit and see 
nothing,” and Jeremiah’s scorn of those who cry peace 
when there is no peace. 

A man who avoids an issue cannot evade responsibility. 
Especially if the avoidance is clever and intentional does 


“‘GOD HELPING ME, I CAN DO NO OTHER.” 


he become particeps criminis. ‘To watch a fellow-being 
struggling in the water, or another assaulted, and to do 
nothing on their behalf is to become accessory before the 
fact. One issue invades every other, one test comes 
first everywhere now, and specially does this issue, this 
test, challenge the teachers and exponents of religion. 
Shall truth and love and liberty be crushed out of the 
world? ‘They can never perish, but the question is not 
that,—it is whether they are to be had and enjoyed in 
fact as well asinideal. ‘The question of giving or denying 
this nation our support cannot be escaped, nor the 
penalties of disloyal answer; but because it is not merely 
the matter of government, high as that is, but a matter 
above government, the patriotic question is of even higher 
import. 

The common sense of humanity, which in great matters 
is the widest science, occupies the pulpit to-day. What 
it preaches is unmistakable, and it has authority in itself. 
Preachers who have been accustomed to the idea that 


-they are not of another order and have access to no holy 


of holies which every one else may not enter every day, 
preachers of truly congregational and democratic spirit, 
see better than ever it was shown to them that the con- 
science and judgment of the common man are not to be 
lorded over in any name. If they do not conform to 
their own principles, authority will depart from them. 
It is already seen that there is more Christianity in the 
trenches than in the churches, and that the motives and 
spirit of millions of young men, and of many more women 
proud and confident in them, are excelled in no sermons 
and no prayers. If any ministers of religion think to 
find a better, they are wasting their time, and losing their 
office. 
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News of the eek. 


ANY millions of Americans were brought sharply 
to the realization of war last Monday by the news 


that enemy submarines, operating along the coast 
of New Jersey and New England, had sunk several Amer- 
ican vessels and had unsuccessfully shelled others. ‘The in- 
cident was believed to indicate an attempt by the German 
Admiralty to prevent the transportation of American 
troops to France by an energetic campaign of destruction 
against transports and supply ships off the American coast. 
In New York and in many of the New England seaports 
the appearance of enemy submarines created some appre- 
hension, although the Navy Department gave the assur- 
ance that there were adequate naval forces available in 
home waters to deal with a German U-boat campaign 
on this side of the Atlantic. ¢The question of the location 
of bases for the U-boats that were carrying on the new 
German offensive was possibly answered by the surmise 
that Germany had established such stations on the soil 
of Mexico, which is maintaining what appear to be the 
most friendly relations with the German Government. 


FFICIAL bulletins from Paris, London, and Berlin 
alike since May 31 have indicated the checking of 
the great German offensive which was resumed with great 
energy in the region between Soissons, the Marne, and 
Rheims at the beginning of last week. In this offensive 
the Germans up to last Monday had succeeded in wresting 
important territory from the French and the English. 
By successive advances from the Ailette to the Aisne to 
the Vesle and then southward, the enemy at the beginning 
of this week had apparently obtained a hold on the Marne 
for a distance of about ten miles, between Chateau 
Thierry and Dormans. He had also connected his new 
front with the Noyon-Montdidier line by blunting a 
menacing Allied salient. Incidents of his advance were 
the capture of more than 35,000 men and the seizure of 
many munition factories at the southernmost tip of his 
salient. It was apparent, however, that if the immediate 
German objective was Paris, that objective had been 
made unattainable for the present by the massing of 
reserves who were barring his further progress and under- 
taking a series of counter-offensives. 


REDICTIONS as to.the next move by the Germans 

naturally enter into the field of pure speculation. 
From the past achievements of the enemy’s strategy, 
however, some surmise may be obtained as to its future 
course. The three offensives which the Germans have 
launched since March 21 have accomplished one important 
result. The operations in Picardy, in Flanders, and now 
in Champagne have pried loose the defensive system of 
the Entente from the Marne at Chateau Thierry to Kem- 
mel Height, in Flanders. ‘The fortifications built by the 
Allies with great effort and at heavy expense in the past 
two years are now in the hands of the enemy. It may 
be expected that, in order to keep the Allies at the disad- 
vantage thus imposed upon them, the enemy will con- 
tinue to make thrusts here and there along the whole line, 
especially at points which may have been stripped of 
defenders by_the withdrawal of reserves to points pre- 
viously attacked. 


NOTHER step toward the co-ordination of the carry- 

ing systems of the country was taken last week, 
when an agreement was reached between William G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Railways, and the four 
largest express companies, for the merger of their business 
under the management of a single corporation, to be known 
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probably as the Federal Express Company. ‘The four 
companies in the merger are the Adams, the American, 
the Wells-Fargo, and the Southern. It is believed that 
the three smaller companies still remaining under sep- 
arate managements will soon be united with the new 
merger, which has an actual capitalization of $30,000,000 
and will be operated in connection with the railroad man- 
agement although not a corporate part of it. 
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Zen problem of raising additional revenue for war 
purposes was placed urgently before Congress on 
May 27, when the President delivered a message in joint 
session recommending legislation before adjournment. 
The Executive pointed out that the new burden would 
be placed upon earnings for the calendar year 1918 and 
that it would be ‘‘ manifestly unfair to wait until the early 
months of 1919’’ to determine what the new tax imposi- 
tions will be. By taking this stand the President went 
counter to political interests of both great parties, which 
sought to put off the disagreeable task of tax legislation 
until after the election. 


NE of the political features of the international situ- 
ation abroad during the week is the growing unrest 
in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. ‘The Austrian and 
the Hungarian Governments have both found it necessary 
to declare martial law in sections of Bohemia, Slavonia, 
and other Slavic regions. The Hungarian Premier has 
been exerting himself unavailingly in an effort to restore 
harmony among the Slavs, who show a determination to 
resist to the utmost the measures of race suppression 
which have been devised by the Hungarian Government. 
In Austria the source of the agitation is chiefly a gerry- 
mandering measure which aims at giving German minori- 
ties electoral control in Bohemia. ‘This the Bohemians 
are determined to prevent by the most radical steps. 


NDICATIONS of a possible general offensive by the 
Allies on the Balkan front are conveyed by an official 
bulletin recording a success against the Bulgarians and 
the Germans by Allied artillery co-operating with Greek 
forces north of Salonica. ‘This stroke, which resulted in 
the seizure of several Bulgarian villages and of 1,500 
Bulgarian and German prisoners, marks the entrance of 
Greece as a fighting force into the operations on the Balkan 
front. Whether this undertaking was launched as a 
preliminary move to a general offensive by the Entente 
in order to break the German “‘bridge”’ to Constantinople 
over the Balkans, was the interesting question that pre- 
sented itself in the wake of the official report of the 
engagement: 


HILE German capital and the German, Govern- 

ment are pressing their plans to organize Russian 
agriculture, man-power, and industry as an adjunct of 
German military enterprise, there are increasing signs of 
an impending change of government in Russia that shall 
put an end to German control. Revelations of the in- 
ward commotion that is aimed at the destruction of Bol- 
shevikism and all that it implies, were conveyed last . 
Monday in despatches from Petrograd and Moscow which 
told of a large number of arrests of counter-revolu- 
tionists in those two cities and in other centres of popula- 
tion; of the issuance of an appeal by the Bolshevik 
administration urging the peasants of the Don and Kuban 
districts to rally to the defence of the existing govern- 
ment and of the food supplies in those regions; of the 
mutiny of an army corps of Czech-Slovaks, who are re- — 
ported to have captured several important railroad points 
These incidents were regarded by close students of Russian _ 
affairs as symptoms of the weakness which is gnawing at 
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the vitals of Bolshevikism as a system of economic and 
political government and as signs of the reaction which 
is bound sooner or later to bring the Russian ship of state 


to an even keel after the constant rolling and pitching 
of the past year. 
a er rn ee 


Brevities. 


The reader will profit greatly in the elaborate and ac- 
curate report of the Laymen’s Festival, which was the top- 
most event of Anniversary Week. 


The Register rejoices to give to its readers Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard’s patriot’s creed, the noblest, the most compre- 


' hensive we have seen, and worthy to be learned by heart 


by every child, every man and woman in the country. 


In the Church of the Messiah, New York, whence his 
words went throughout the world in a time of religious 
and doctrinal transition, a service in memory of Dr. Minot 
Judson. Savage was held last Sunday by the present 
minister, Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


The mails brought to New York last Friday about one 
million five hundred thousand letters written by soldiers 
of General Pershing’s army on Mother’s Day, May 12; 
and as one extract said, ‘“‘Every one is writing to his 
mother, at least I guess he is, because no one asks how to 
spell ‘young men’s fancy’ words.” 


Let there be no tempering or temporizing about the 
business our sons are giving their blood for, in our com- 
fortable behalf. As Prof. Franklin H. Giddings says, the 
whole thing is summed up in this: “‘Germany is faithless. 
Her word is worthless.’”” Remember only that. Nothing 
else matters till we win the war. 


Letters to the Gditor. 
A Protest Against Alleged Politics, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

By a small majority of the very small number of 
delegates present and voting, a resolution favoring the 
proposed Federal Amendment for Woman Suffrage was 
carried during the final hour of the recent annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, in Boston, ‘Tues- 
day, May 21. There was no discussion. Opponents 
of the measure in question as also of consideration of any 
resolution whatsoever of .a political character on such 
an occasion, although present in considerable numbers, 
were quite unprepared and knew the unwisdom of 
entering into public debate with advocates of the resolu- 
tion. 

Thus without external protest the resolution was 
carried, by a vote in no sense representative of the 
Unitarian Association or its delegates asa whole. It will 
be remembered that the 1912 A. U. A. annual meeting was 
taken possession of in this same way and committed to a 


‘resolution in favor of Woman Suffrage, the action being 


followed by protests from many sources and presenting 
many considerations and points of view. 

The consideration which then as now, if not the most 
important, yet seemed most to require emphasis, was that 
of business efficiency. ‘‘How far is it the business of a 
purely religious body to pass resolutions on issues not 
specifically religious, and about which people sharing a 


common fellowship of theological faith may hold diverse 
convictions?” “If resolutions on sufirage, why not 
: 4 mS ; % 
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resolutions on tariff, the referendum, single tax, and a 
host of other ‘issues of progress’ which undoubtedly 
have their moral significance and therefore their re- 
ligious bearing?” Finally, to quote a contribution to 
the Christian Register from the secretary of the A. U. A. 
at that time, Mr. Wilson: “Nothing in the by-laws of 
the Association nor in the opportunities of the occasion 
justify those who have political measures, special causes 
and reforms at heart, however worthy they may be, in 
monopolizing the time set apart for the practical ends for 
which the annual meeting is held.” 

This view as applied to the present situation is com- 
mended to those sincerely interested in the promotion of 
religious unity as well as the welfare of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

This further consideration is also to be noted, that, if 
attendance at future A. U. A. annual meetings is to mean 
for quiet and parliamentary-law-abiding people a choice 
between vehement public controversy or passive ac- 
quiescence in the passing of any resolution, however 
unsuitable, that a persisting radical or other minority 
may wish to further, many loyal Unitarians are thinking 
it is time to consider staying away entirely. Is this going 
to be necessary, or shall provision now or later he made 
to keep these occasions, of such importance to the cause 
of the Liberal Faith and to Unitarians generally irre- 
spective of secular views and affiliations, free from polit- 
ical methods and partisan controversy? 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON. 
Boston, Mass. 


Are There Other Such Cases? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Two or three months ago the New York Times called 
public attention to the case of Mrs. Lee, the widow of 
an army general, who was rejected as an agent of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, in connection 
with army work, because she was a Unitarian, although 
eminently qualified for the. work proposed. Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., has a somewhat similar case. A Uni- 
tarian woman here, highly educated, a successful high- 
school teacher, possessing unusual social gifts, and 
having in every way admirable qualifications for the 
place, who desired a position in connection with the 
management of a Guest House at one of our American 
camps, was given to understand by the Y. W. C. A. 
authorities that her application could not be considered, 
because she was not able to subscribe to the so-called 
“Evangelical” religious test. Are there other such cases? 
Unitarians everywhere are subscribing most liberally to 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. work. Should not the 
public be informed of these sectarian discriminations? 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 


A Request from Mr. Simons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I say through your columns, to our people who 
may be interested, that I have been appointed the Uni- 
tarian volunteer chaplain for Camp Sherman at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio? I shall be glad if the parents of the boys 
who are there in service will send me the names and 
addresses of their boys. I shall be glad to call upon 
them at my first opportunity. 

MINoT SIMONS. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


‘ 
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The Laymen’s Festival and the War. 


held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on Wednes- 

day evening, May 22, was the ringing appeal of 
James M. Beck of New York for the supremacy of “the 
higher law”’ in international affairs, and the enthusiastic 
response of the large company present. Altogether the 
Festival was superior and unusual. Impressive and 
eloquent addresses were also given by Rev. D. Brewer 
Eddy, on ‘‘American Christianity at the Battle-front”’; 
by Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, on some 
of the forces that must be invoked for the winning of 
the war; and by Hon. Julian W. Mack, judge of the 
Juvenile Court at Chicago, on the insurance system 
adopted by Congress for the army and navy. The 
blessing was asked by Rev. Henry W. Foote. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., chairman of the Festival committee, an- 
nounced as the presiding officer Hon. George H. Ellis, 
saying in part:— 

“JT will not undertake to introduce to a Unitarian 
company the chairman of this evening. The world has 
been fortunate in his existence for well-nigh seventy 
years. He-doesn’t look it, but that is the record. Massa- 
chusetts has been fortunate in his interest and accom- 
plishment in publishing, in dairy farming, in legislation— 
the all-round man who, having attained an age of which 
he is unconscious, to be sure, but when most people sit 
back and begin to weary others with their reminiscences, 
takes a desk in a crowded office at the State House, and 
there radiates good feeling, embodies good sense, and 
typifies the finest kind of Americanism. 

Mr. Ellis, after a word of reminiscence and a reference 
to his first attendance at a Unitarian Festival, just fifty 
years ago the present week, in Music Hall, introduced 
the speakers. 


Mr. Beck on “ The Higher Law.”’ 


ERMIT me in the first place to express my very 

grateful acknowledgment of the great honor that 
has been done me by your Association in inviting me 
to participate in this Festival. ‘To be honored by one’s 
own communion is a distinction; to be honored by 
another communion is a greater one. Having in mind 
that your communion has always been one of deep think- 
ing, of independent reasoning and lofty spirituality, I have 
ventured to select as the subject of my discussion this 
simple but most vital question: “What is the Ultimate 
Issue of this War?” 

It has been said that the issue for which we are fighting 
is that between democracy and autocracy. In my judg- 
ment that is a grave understatement of the question. 
While I quite appreciate that the respective merits of 
these two forms of government are part of the great 
cause for which we are fighting, yet to make that the ulti- 
mate issue is, in my judgment, to confuse a symptom with 
a disease and to confound an incident with the substance. 
In other words, if it be half true, that which Pope said 
more than a century and a half ago,— 


Tie most striking feature of the Laymen’s Festival, 


“Bor forms of government let fools contest; 
That which is best administered is best,’”’— 


then it would follow that as far as we have now gone in 
the war, if mere efficient administration were the test 
of government, the autocracy of Germany might have 
little to fear in comparison with the present democracy 
of Russia. At all events,—and I disclaim the idea that 
an efficient administration is the final test of the real 
merits of government, for the comparative value of a 
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form of government depends fundamentally upon its 
justice rather than its efficiency,—if we were simply 
making war to determine whether a democratic govern- 
ment should be imposed on Germany, I, for my part, 
paying much higher importance to the personnel of a 
government than to its form, would think that the world 
would be little advanced by a republic under Tirpitz or 
Hindenburg. 

To my mind, the ultimate issue of this war, in which 
all others can be merged and of which all others are but 
parts, is the supremacy of the higher law in the com- 
munity of nations. 

When I speak of the higher law I think I should define 
what I mean, for I think jurists generally are very apt to 
regard the so-called “higher law”’ as merely an abstrac- 
tion of idealists. Is there any such thing as a practical 
fact as the higher law? Sixty-eight years ago our coun- 
try was convulsed by a statement that William H. Seward 
made in his first speech in Congress, when, addressing 
himself to the Fugitive Slave Law, he used these words:— 

“The Constitution devotes the national domain to 
justice, to defence, to welfare, and to liberty; but there is 
a higher law than the Constitution.” 

Webster sneered at it. Clay said that it was the end 
of Seward’s career—a rather bad prediction, because the 
man who spoke of the higher law became the Secretary 
of State of Abraham Lincoln and lived to see the higher 
law vindicated in the Emancipation Proclamation. But 
the fact remains that the mere suggestion that above the 
Constitution of the United States there was any higher 
law was, especially in one section of our country, a seem- 
ing challenge to their institutions. And while the term 
as a term has largely disappeared in our American poli- 
tics, it now derives new significance in the great moral 
crisis through which we are passing. ; 

What do we mean by the higher law? ‘The dominance 
of a political state in the imagination of men leads to the 
result that men ordinarily do not regard anything as a 
law unless a legislature passes it, a judiciary interprets it, 
and an executive enforces it. ‘To the eye of imagination, 
human society is an efficient organic unit, and that unit 
has its laws which no legislature has passed, and which 
lack a common executive to enforce, and yet I venture 
to say that those laws, the “higher law”’ of which William 
H. Seward spoke, far more intimately affect the daily 
lives of every one and receive a more general obedience 
than even the laws that a state legislature or our national 
congress will pass. ‘The law that bids a man to rise when 
a woman approaches or to raise his hat in her presence 
has a profound psychological and social significance in 
marking a permanent differentiation of the social offices 
of the two sexes. And if you pass from daily etiquette 
to graver matters, when the Titanic went down, from all 
that were on that ill-fated boat there arose the instinctive 
cry, ‘“Women and children first!” Why was that? It 
was not that the men on that boat were necessarily of 
less value to Society than the women and children, for 
there were men of great distinction and importance to 
the public welfare on the Titanic. It was a profound, 
instinctive prompting of the human conscience, and it was 
a part of that higher law of which I speak. 

Far from the higher law being simply the morality of 
spiritually minded persons and therefore a part of the 
ideals of the world, it is recognized by the most impor- 
tant human institutions. International law itself is but 
one recognition of the higher law, although it has no 
legislature to enact it, no judiciary to interpret it, and no. 
common sovereign power to enforce it. And yet who 
questions for one moment the obligations of international 
law in normal times? But rising above that, there has 
been for a thousand years and more, not in one race but 


‘ with another,... 
‘mankind requires’ —mark that word “requires’’—‘‘that 
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in many, the instinctive recognition of the higher law. 
Prior to our Revolution there were five chief justices of 
England who held that any law of Parliament that was 
repugnant to common justice was inherently void and 
the judiciary could so declare it. It is true that with the 
coming of the Revolution and partly as a result of our 
struggle for independence the doctrine of the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament came into being. But until that 
time the English common law, following the Roman law 
and going back to Rome itself of classic times, always 
recognized that there was written fundamentally in all 
systems of legal power the modification that if laws 
offended the fundamental decencies of human life as 
suggested by the human conscience and illumined by 
revealed religion, such a law was absolutely void. In 
France, for example, for years no law could become a 
law even though it were proclaimed by an autocratic 
king, if the judiciary failed to register it. And whenever 
the judiciary felt that a law was repugnant to these 
fundamental decencies of human conduct they thereupon 
refused to register it and thus nullified the law long before 
we had the system here. 


HIS higher law found expression in the two greatest 

documents of our history. ‘The ideal has been written 
into the very warp and woof of our form of government. 
The Pilgrim Fathers in the cabin of the Mayflower 
when they signed the Great Compact never said they 
would obey all laws that the majority should pass, but 
only such ‘“‘just and equal laws” as the majority should 
pass. And thus they, long before Seward, laid down the 
fact that a law that grossly offended justice and equality 
was not a law that a man need obey even though a ma- 
jority had declared in its favor. 

‘Take our Declaration of Independence and its noble 
preamble. What did it mean? ‘When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
a decent respect to the opinions of 


they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation.” 

What did that mean? It meant that no nation could 
invoke the arbitrament of battle unless it were justified 
by the higher law working through the “decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind”; and that appeal was empha- 
sized in the conclusion of the Declaration when the 
Fathers appealed ‘‘to the Supreme Judge of all this 
world for the rectitude of our intentions.’”’ When we 
drafted our Constitution we wrote in the higher law in 
what we called constitutional limitations. ‘Take the great 
limitation that ‘‘no man shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law”; what do we 
mean by that? The phrase ‘“‘due process of law” has 
no precise legal definition, but Webster gave it its meaning 
and he goes back to Magna Charta. He said that “due 
process of law”’ meant that there were certain fundamental 
decencies in human conduct that no government, how- 
ever powerful, could defy. He illustrated by stating 
that no man can be made a judge in his own cause and no 
man shall be condemned without a hearing. And there- 
fore when we came to draft the Constitution of the 
United States we added to it these amendments ex- 
pressive of this higher law: that while we would give 
certain power to the Federal Government and the residue 
of power to the States, there were certain things that 
neither State nor Nation should do; that those things 
were fundamental liberties, and as such part of the 
higher law that had its ultimate sanction not in legislature 
or constitutional conventions, but in the human con- 


science, and as to those our fathers said to governmental 
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power, “Thus far, and no farther; here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” 

This is not a new idea. I want to read you, if you 
will allow me, to show how old an idea it is, one or two 
quotations from two or three of the noblest thinkers of 
different times. For example, take Sophocles, the great 
and noblest Greek dramatist, and see how exactly he 
supports, speaking twenty-five centuries ago, what I 
have so inadequately said :— 

“The Jaws that in the highest heaven had their birth, 


. neither do the race of mortal men decay them nor shall 


oblivion ever put them to sleep, for the power of God 
is mighty in them and groweth not old.” 

Remember how exquisitely he illustrated that in the 
play from which that is taken, that lovely play of ‘“An- 
tigone’’—the vindication from the first scene to the last 
of the higher law, for Antigone’s brother had forfeited 
his life to the state by an act of rebellion, and it was the 
law of the land that he should be denied fitting sepulture. 
The sister said, ‘‘No, I am his sister, and, law or no law, 
my brother shall have the right of decent interment.” 
And that is the whole theme of the tragedy, the theme of 
the higher law. 

Take the noble Roman orator and statesman Cicero, 
and see how exactly apt this is:— 

“The law which was never written and which was 
never taught, which we never learned by reading, but 
which was drawn by nature herself.” 

The most beautiful exposition of the higher law is 
given by the incomparable psychologist and one of its 
greatest ethical teachers—I mean Shakespeare—in words 
that I think are unexcelled in beauty save by the Beati- 
tudes of Christ himself. And mark how he emphasizes 
the point. Here is Shylock, according to the laws of 
Venice demanding his pound of flesh. Portia—and 
woman is ever the priestess of this higher law—recog- 
nized that, according to the laws of Venice, Shylock 
was entitled to his bond, and thereupon she says, having 
given him the benefit of the legal decision,— 


“Then must the Jew be merciful.’’ 
And he says,— 


“On what compulsion must I? ‘Tell me that.” 


_And she says :— 


“The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
’Tis mightiest in the mighty; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


ET me give you an apt illustration, as I conceive it 
to be, of the divine compulsion of this higher law 
even upon sovereign states. When Germany blackmailed 
England and France—and it was the most wicked and 
blackest blackmail in the whole history of the world— 
by saying, “You will either feed the people of Belgium 
or they will starve,’’ what, according to international 
law, were Great Britain and France required to do? 
According to international law they could have reasoned 
thus: ‘If we yield to this blackmail we prolong the war, 
we sacrifice the Jives of thousands of our sons; because if 
we refuse to yield to this blackmail Germany must do one 
of two things: if she allows the Belgian people to starve, 
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inevitably America and possibly the whole world will 
rise in revolt and the war will be sooner over; and if, 
on the contrary, she contributes to the Belgian people 
out of her scanty means, then Germany’s powers of 
resistance will be thereby lessened and the war will be 
thereby shortened.”’ ‘That would have been the reason- 
ing of expediency. Great Britain and France, impelled 
by the divine compulsion of the higher law, replied: 
“No; we may prolong the war, we may lose more lives 
of our own sons, we may diminish our own fast-diminish- 
ing resources, but by the living God, the women and 
children of Belgium shall not perish!” 


HAT is Germany’s challenge to this higher law? 

Bernhardi quotes ‘Treitschke, and ‘Treitschke in 
turn echoes Nietzsche: “The state’s highest moral duty 
is to increase its power. In so doing it is the sole judge 
of the morality of its own actions. It is above morality, 
or, in other words, whatever is necessary is moral.” 
That is the negation of the higher law. It is the chal- 
lenge to its supremacy. It not merely challenges one 
or more sovereign nations, but all civilization, because 
in that assertion is involved international anarchy. 

The morals of a mining-camp, rudimentary as they are, 
have some regard to safety of horses and mining tools 
and in a rough way the staking out of claims. I venture 
to say that the very cave men in the glacial period in- 
stinctively and out of the dawning of the human conscience 
worked out some rules of morality that governed the 
proprietary rights in rough tools which they fashioned 
by chipping one flint stone upon another. 

And yet here is a challenge by Germany, manifested 
not only by the teachings of its intellectual leaders, but 
from the beginning of this war to the present hour by the 
flagrant, wanton, continuous defiance of the fundamental 
decencies of human life. ‘Thus we have such a challenge 
as never was presented in human history, at least since 
Assyria with its iron chariots issued its rough challenge 
to other countries that at least had the rudimentary de- 
velopment of modern civilization. 

What is this higher law? Has it ever been defined? 
It is simply this—at least this is the best definition that 
occurs to me: it is “to do justice, to love mercy, and t 
walk humbly before our God.” 

“To do justice.” 
history of the world in which the issue of justice against 
injustice was more nakedly presented and less alloyed 
by the element of national interest? There never was. 
If we lose this war we have compromised right between 
nations for centuries tocome. And therefore to do justice 
is the fundamental requirement of the higher law, and 
it is justice between man and man and nation and nation 
that is vitally at stake in this war. 

But it says, ‘“‘to love mercy.” I think one of the grav- 
est indictments against Germany is that she has debased 
the ideals of civilization. She has taken from us that 
beauty of chivalry that was once ‘“‘the unbought grace 
of life,” as Edmund Burke called it. I ask you to take 
your history of the Battle of Saratoga and read there how 
when the British Gen. Fraser died on the field of battle, 
and his companions, at his request, were burying him 
where he died, as the chaplain was reading the service 
for the dead, the cannon-balls from the American artillery 
at some distance at times threw up the dirt upon the 
prayer-book which the chaplain held, and then suddenly 
the cannonading ceased and at intervals for several 
minutes came the boom of a single cannon. ‘The Ameri- 
can artillery officers through their field-glasses had seen 
that a brave opponent was about to be buried. They 
ceased their fire and gave him the salute to the dead. 
Nay, more; if you will look at that same Battle of Saratoga 
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you will find that after Gen. Burgoyne had agreed to 
capitulate to Gates and the actual terms of the capitula- 
tion had not been signed, a scout, taking a circuitous 
route, reached Burgoyne and told him—mistakenly, as 
the event proved—that Sir Henry Clinton with a 
relieving army was thirty miles away. And Burgoyne 
turned to his fellow-officers and said: ‘‘We have pledged 
our word to capitulate. Relief is in sight. What ought 
we to do as officers and gentlemen?”’ And every one 
agreed that a word was a word even though it were not 


_ put on a “‘scrap of paper,” and they capitulated. What 


surprise is it that after the capitulation Gen. Burgoyne 
sat down at dinner with Gen. Gates and that after the 
walnuts and the wine Gen. Burgoyne rose and said, “I 
propose a health to His Excellency George Washington,”’ 
and Gen. Gates then proposed a health to Gen. Burgoyne! 
That was the beauty of war in the days of chivalry. 

“To walk humbly before our God.’ If there be one 
beautiful thing that goes far to redeem the destruction of 
chivalry in this titanic struggle, it is the humility of spirit 
of our allies. This is no Homeric struggle in which the 
warriors go out and brag and bluster and boast before the 
battle what they are going to do and how they are going 
to do it and how superior they are to their enemies. On 
the contrary, Great Britain, if it praises, gives its praise 
to the Australians, Canadians, or the New Zealanders, 
and most of all to France; and if France has any praise 
it is for Great Britain. There is a beautiful modesty 
about it all. You can hardly think of one boastful thing 
that France has said—in the truest sense boastful. One 
thing it did say, and it is the only thing that seemed like 
a proud boast, and yet it was not, when France said at 
Verdun at great peril to her diminishing man-power, 
“They shall not pass!” 

Our country will never play the part that it ought to 
play in this moral crisis, it will never assume the moral 
leadership of the world, to which it seems destined if it 
be worthy of itself and its ideals, until it has the same 
humility of spirit. It is not a time for us to boast. Let - 
us not be discouraged as to the future. We shall yet: 
play a great part, but let us drop the self-complacency 
that is our curse. If we are to play a creditable part, 
this press-agenting, this exploitation, for the sake of noto- 
riety and ambition, of things we propose to do and which 
sometimes are only half done, must stop. 


I was interested in what Mr. Griffin said with regard to 
the moral regeneration of America. I donot know that 
I would concur in all he said as to methods, because they 
went to minor things and forms of government. But 
there is no hope for the regeneration of America until we 
can take out of our national life our conceit and provin- 
cialism. Let us imitate the spirit of the great founder of 
this republic. He never bragged. He said but little. 
He was a man of very few words. He sat for four months - 
in the Constitutional Convention and never took the 
floor but once. His inaugurals were models of brevity. 
He was a man shy and diffident. in nature. Never once 
did he affect to think that his views were better than 
those of any other American. And yet that masterful 
personality of George Washington is still the inspiring 
genius of this country, and if we are only worthy of his 
eternal fame,—yes, if we are only worthy of the great 
cause for which we are fighting,—then America will still 
play a most creditable part and possibly a determining 
part in this war. And then it will come to pass that the 
moral leadership of the world will be ours. And when 
that leadership comes to us, unless we are false to our 
traditions, we will uphold with all the power and the 
majesty of the Republic this higher law of which I have 
spoken so inadequately. 
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Mr. Eddy on the Double Victory. 


% _ SHORT time ago,” Mr. Eddy said, “near the battle- 
bi front, a soldier walked into a Y. M. C. A. hut and 
said to the man behind the counter, ‘Is there a padre here?’ 


The secretary looked around the room and saw a Church 


of England chaplain and beckoned him over. ‘Tommy 
said: ‘Padre, can you give me communion? I have 
just got my orders to go to the front, and Pat and I 
would like communion before we go out.’ The padre 
looked at him. He wasarealman. He said, ‘ Certainly ; 
I haven’t the things, but we can do somehow.’ He 
stepped into his room, came out, and beckoned the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, and they passed out into a corner out- 
side of the building and there served the cup and the 
bread. The cup was the top of a thermos bottle and it 
contained only ginger ale; the bread was the half of a 
ham sandwich; but there these four heads bowed in as 
deep earnestness as could ever be witnessed in a vaulted 
cathedral. And when it was over the man who had 
first spoken thanked the chaplain, saying, ‘Padre, I 
wanted to write my old mother that before I went in 
the last time I had the communion supper, thinking of 
her and the old home.’ 

“This is the illustration of American Christianity at 
the front, where the padre and the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
and the Tommy or the Sammy, whichever it is to be, 
meet on a common ground of spiritual need in the sight 
of God in the struggle for their fellow-men. 

“The Y. M. C. A. recognizes with humble apprecia- 
tion and gratitude the generous outpouring not only of 
gifts, but of sympathy and co-operative spirit that have 
come from the Unitarians. Through your breadth of 
view, your refusal to dwell upon details, your recogni- 
tion of the difficulties involved by an organization that 
is trying to represent the interests of every portion of 
the country, south as well as north, you have done much 
to make noble progress for the spirit of unity in Amer- 
ican Christianity at the battle-front. 

“Tt is a deep satisfaction to me to bear witness that 
the combined prayers and energies of the Christian 
people of America have safeguarded our boys in their 
camps and overseas with the most moral, the purest 
environment that has ever been known to accompany 
any fighting force of men. Your wishes for your boys, 
mothers of America, have been carried into achievement 
on and near the battle-front. Our army has gone forth 
protected by the spirit of the American home. It has 
also gone forth backed by the official words of those in 
high place in the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and in the White House itself, that we shall not win the 
war only to lose immeasurably in our moral standards. 
The moral victory must go with the political victory.” 

Dr. Eddy spoke with enthusiasm of the Red Cross 
work and looked forward to great achievements when 
the days of reconstruction shall come, when American 
Christianity will again have an opportunity to play a 
noble part. 


Death of Rev. Dr. Savage Announced. 


R. ELLIS: ‘Many of you when you opened your 
evening paper were shocked, as I was when I was 
called to his room in the Parker House this morning, to 
learn of the sudden death of Minot J. Savage. I know the 
work of Minot J. Savage as does no other man in this 


denomination. As his publisher, the publisher of his 
sermons 
Tivac te 


and his books, but particularly of his sermons, 
in receipt of letters from man after man and woman 
1 telling of the great good they had received 
rage, of the new light that had come to them. 
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Within two weeks I had a very pathetic letter from an 
old man asking if I could tell him where he could obtain 
a late photograph of Dr. Savage, and paying his tribute 
to the light which had been brought into his life and had 
stayed with him ever since he began reading Dr. Savage’s 
sermons. I could hardly let this occasion pass without 
paying that tribute. The good men do remains.” 


What is the Strongest Thing? 


M*: GRIFFIN was in good humor and delighted his 
hearers. His serious message was heartily received. 
In part he said: ‘We have been discussing for four years 
what is the strongest thing that willrestore order and law 
to this world. First it appeared to us that the decisive 
thing was to be what were called ‘silver bullets,’ and 
then it was munitions, and then it was food, and then 
it was ships, that were to win the war. Now we have 
come to the conclusion that morale will win the war. 
By morale we mean the confidence of an enlightened 
and determined people in a democracy that morale is 
to be promoted not by compulsion, but by a common 
conviction and a common enthusiasm merging all the 
people together in one determined, unchanging purpose, 
and that we believe to be the unconquerable thing at 
these times. 

“And yet we are very far indeed from moral unity. 
We are divided among those who are awake to America’s 
call and America’s needs, and those who are indolent, 
sluggish, and dormant. We have only to look back to 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign to realize that it re- 
quired almost every band and orchestra and singer and 
appeals of all sorts to induce the people to invest their 
money in something that would bring them 30414 per 
cent. return—r1oo per cent. self-respect, 100 per cent. 
preservation, 100 per cent. moral obligation, and 41% 
per cent. money thrown in. 

“Our great need is to draw together our hundred 
million of people into one wakeful, conscientious, deter- 
mined moral power which shall be able to stand against 
any other power in the world, because an immoral power 
must eventually fall before a moral power. It is for the 
American people to consecrate all their endeavors and 
devotions to the better democratic life of this country 
in order that these people who have come from other 
countries and who are now outside the stream may see 
so much which is admirable in our own life as to feel 
that it would be a privilege to sacrifice and to serve for it. 

“This is the time for us to go on with the greatest and 
the most urgent of our social and political reforms. If 
this great country goes, as pray God it may go, bone 
dry from end to end, will not that be a declaration to 
the world that our respect for democracy is so great that 
we are willing to give up what we esteem a personal 
private liberty for the sake of the well-being of the 
whole? If this country goes farther and recognizes a 
splendid equal responsibility and service of the woman- 
hood of this country, and welcomes it into equality of 
the privileges as well as responsibilities of citizenship, 
will that not be further a declaration to the inert mass 
in this country that here is a people that are intent not 
upon preaching ideals, but realizing them in their social 
life? How discouraging it is to a man who would be 
a patriot to face the awful inefficiency and corruption 
in our municipal government! Now is the time to show 
to our own people that we will face this with as much 
courage and willingness to suffer as our soldiers display 
in Europe, in our own city life, to purge it of one of our 
greatest shames in our American Republic. 

“Now is the time not to postpone this strengthening 
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and purifying of our own America, but to make it so 
pure, make it so strong, that it will be not in name alone 
but in fulness of its life a democratic country, and to 
see that there will come that truth which will be the 
strongest thing in the world, not a principle enunciated 
in words alone, but a principle incarnate in the life of a 
great people; and when that principle is incarnate, 
though bullets and food and ships and all be against 
us, because of the unrighteousness which is behind them 
they cannot prevail. From a material, temporal point 
of view, these may be for a day strongest, but truth 
carrieth away the victory. And pray God that our 
country may be so great in its moral fibre—and our 
churches so splendid in their zeal that they will purge 
our life—that it may be great enough and worthy enough 
to be an instrument for the redemption of the world.” 


The Fighting Man’s Providence and Thrift. 


ITH great clarity Judge Mack spoke in detail of 

the measures taken by the Government to provide 
for the soldiers and sailors and their dependents, the pur- 
pose being that they should receive at the hands of the 
Government in lieu of charity a reasonable measure of 
justice. Coincident with that was the thought that 
we are a nation built upon the rock of individual self- 
reliance and self-help, and that no government measure 
must eradicate that fundamental conception. It was 
provided that the men themselves must contribute to 
the support of their families in addition to what the 
Government was to do. Efforts are to be made to re- 
store wounded men to a measure of self-support, and to 
encourage them to make the most of their lives. The 
insurance system had been taken advantage of by the 
soldiers beyond all estimate, over $17,000,000,000 having 
been written already, an amount greater than all of the 
life insurance in force throughout the world outside of 
the United States. Ninety-two per cent. of the men 
have taken insurance to an average amount of $8,500. 
There could be no finer tribute to their character for self- 
reliance, for providence, for thrift, for foresight, or for 
love of wife and child and kindred. 


Poster Christianity. 


Poster Christianity. It is a practical application of 
the Christian method of organizing the community. 
There is no threat, no force, no legislative law, back of 
this poster. It merely appeals to the imagination and 
to the conscience of the community. It does it by pre- 
senting the portraits of three young men who gave their 
lives for a great ideal, and by putting under the portraits 
this simple legend :— 
“The First Three!” 
“ Give till it hurts— 
They gave till they died,” 

This is Christian leadership. The phrase ‘Take up 
your cross and follow me” expressed Christ’s method of 
organizing a community. He held up before the com- 
munity an ideal by some phrase or parable that caught 
the attention or appealed to the imagination of the com- 
munity. He vitalized that phrase, made it potent and 
compelling, by giving up his life for the ideal it expressed. 
The poster fires the imagination, and the heroic act of 
self-sacrifice of the three young soldiers drives home its 
lesson. 

Such posters represent the Christian, or Liberal, method 
of organizing a community under the complex conditions 
of the twentieth century. G. G. B. 


Tes Red Cross poster ‘‘’The First Three” represents 
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(One blind, to her brother.) 


“ANNA B. BENSEL. 


A year ago I felt thy love, 
In nearness to my own, 

Fold close about my life and clear 
The shadow o’er me thrown. 


And art thou far from me to-day 
Because thy soul hath fled 

To wondrous regions of the Blest, 
And mortals call thee ‘‘dead’’? 


Ah, no! My love can draw me near 
To where thy soul doth dwell 

In perfect life and radiant joy 
No human thought can tell! 


And so we two are not apart, 
For love draws near to love; 

This holy bond unites us still, 
I here and thou above. 


I fold thy memory in my heart, 
And bathe it with my tears; 

Thy name I’ll whisper in my prayers 
Through all earth’s fleeting years. 


And when this life for me is past, 
And dark to light gives place, 

One of the raptures I shall know 
Will be to see thy face! 


A New Memorial in King’s Chapel. 


EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


N King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Friday, June 14, at 
if 4 P.m., there will be dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises a tablet in memory of Peter Harrison, the 
architect of the building, and the earliest trained prac- 
titioner to establish himself in this part of the New World. 
The memorial is presented by architects of the city, and 
the wardens have granted it a prominent place in the 
vestibule of the Chapel. The tablet is of green slate, 
and the simplicity of its design is in keeping with the 
quiet elegance of the church. 

The public is invited to attend the dedicatory exercises, 
and doubtless many will be glad of the opportunity to 
express by their presence their appreciation of one who 
by his creative skill as exemplified in this masterpiece 
of simple architectural elegance has exerted for more than 
one hundred and fifty years a real if unconscious influence 
upon the city and a vast multitude of people. Brief 
addresses will be made by Rev. Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
Mr. Samuel F. Batchelder, to whose patient research we 
owe most of what is known of Harrison’s life, Mr. Henry 
H. Kendall, president of the Boston Society of Architects, 
and Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., senior warden of 
King’s Chapel. 

Peter Harrison was born in or near York, England, 
June 14, 1716. Of his ancestry and early life but little is 
known. ‘The papers of his day state that he was “in 
point of family second to perhaps few in America’’ and 
he certainly appears to have been “bred a gentleman.” 
During his early years he must have received some 
training as anarchitect or an engineer, for, coming to Rhode 
Island with his elder brother, Joseph, in 1740 we find 
them “giving a plan of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia” and 
actively employed in improving the defences of New- 
port, R.I. As public-spirited gentlemen the brothers 
apparently made no charge for their services, but in 
appreciation of a particularly fine survey of the harbor 
and fortifications of Newport, they received from the 


Rhode Island Assembly a formal vote of thanks anda 


piece of plate valued at £75. Both brothers seem to 
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have become ship-owners in a remarkably short time and 
went into trade at Newport on a pretty extensive scale. 

On June 6, 1746, Peter married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Pelham, Jr., the owner of the Old Stone Mill. 
The marriage not only improved his social position, but 
as a result he became a considerable landholder. Joseph 
at about the same time made an advantageous alliance 
by his marriage with Eleanor Ridgeway of Wyeston Hall 
in the parish of Clayworth, England. 

These versatile young men prospered amazingly and 
soon became prominent citizens of the town which was 
then the foremost social and commercial centre of the 
New World. They were active in many public capaci- 
ties, patronized the fine arts, and accumulated considerable 
libraries. ‘Their fame as scientific men spread far beyond 
New England. 

By 1748 Joseph had become one of the eight directors 
of the Redwood Library in Newport, which was just 
undertaking a new building. Both brothers were con- 
sulted, but the final structure was carried out by Peter. 
Although built of wood, the monumental character of the 
library caused a sensation in the community, and its 
fame as well as that of its architect spread at once. It 
happened that King’s Chapel in Boston was contemplating 
a new church, and the rector wrote Peter Harrison asking 
if he would favor them with ‘“‘a draught of a suitable 
and handsome church.’’ Harrison undertook the work, 
and in September, 1749, sent the drawings, for which, 
so far as we know, he never received anything but a vote 
of thanks. Although his conception has never been 
fully carried out, yet even in its incompleteness this 
edifice successfully challenges any other building of its 
century in America. Foote, in “Annals of King’s 
Chapel,” refers to it as “what was then probably the 
noblest house of worship on this continent, a church 
which remains a masterpiece of architectural simplicity, 
harmony, and beauty, according to the best examples of 
the Georgian period.’”’ Space forbids entering into the 
interesting details and many annoyances connected with 
its construction. 
sufficiently completed to be occupied. 

Meanwhile Harrison remained at Newport, an active 
and useful figure there. In 1759 he built for the Portu- 
guese and Spanish Jews—a rich, cultivated, liberal, and 
greatly esteemed element of the population—a synagogue 
which stands to-day an excellent solution of the problem 
presented to him. In spite of its many vicissitudes the 
interior still charms the visitor by its delicacy of detail 
and perfect harmony of proportion. While this syna- 
gogue was in process of erection, Harrison was called 
upon to design Christ Church, Cambridge, which still 
stands, although sadly defaced by Revolutionary mobs 
and well-meaning vandals of later times. At the same 
time Harrison built in Newport what is known as the 
“Brick Market,’’ modelled on the lines so familiar in the 
smaller English cities of that day, an open arcade below 
enclosing the market space, and a town hall above. It 
was probably the most perfect building of its kind in 
America, certainly more interesting architecturally than 
the famous Faneuil Hall, Boston, designed by Smibert at 
about the same time. 

The Brick Market was probably Harrison’s last com- 
pleted work, although rumor has connected his name with 
a few other structures. His brother Joseph meanwhile 
had attained considerable political distinction and was 
for several years collector at the port of New Haven. 
When in 1764 he decided to return to England he arranged 
that his brother should be appointed in his place, a posi- 
tion which Peter held and filled with commendable 
forbearance during those troublous years immediately 


BJ 


preceding the Revolution. He died at New Haven, 
Si Pane 


Suffice it to say that by 1754 it was. 
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May 3, 1775, a few days after the Battle of Lexington, at 
the age of fifty-nine. A mob broke into and plundered 
his house, and to this New Haven mob we owe the mis- 
fortune that none of Harrison’s architectural plans have 
survived. 

Here truly was a gentleman and an artist worthy of 
remembrance. He scarcely needs a monument, for by 
some curious decree of fate every one of his buildings is 
still standing. It is, however, a graceful tribute that the 
architects of Boston propose to pay to his memory by 
the dedication of the King’s Chapel tablet on the two 
hundred and second anniversary of his birth. 


The Ministerial Vocation. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


III. Part One. 
WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


O draw a line through the varied church organiza- 

tions from those most ecclesiastical in adminis- 

tration and most sacramental in service to those 
most democratic in government, most educational in 
function, and most simple in ritual would be to indicate 
the kind of church organizations able to use women as 
ministers and leaders. A priestly caste means the ex- 
clusion of women from its office. A ministry of preach- 
ing, teaching, and personal helpfulness has place in it for 
both sexes. The traditional exclusiveness of the priestly 
caste has, however, survived its actual existence; as in 
other institutional forms, the sentiment of past time pre- 
serves appearances that have no reality in conviction. 
And, as Carlyle has said, “it is astonishing how long a 
dead thing can stand if you don’t shake it.’”’ Hence, 
kinds of churches which no longer cherish any other ele- 
ment of pirestly quality in their ministry still guard their 
pulpits from feminine leadership, lest they should lose 
all reverence from other sects. Col. Higginson used to 
say that “every radical must have some small eddy 
of conservatism.’’ The chosen eddy for some radical 
denominations is the prejudice against women ministers. 
The result of this is the striking anomaly now witnessed 
of liberal orthodox churches moving faster than the so- 
called “liberal” bodies toward more efficient uses of women 
in church offices, in the interdenominational work of the 
Y. W. C. A. and other mission activities, and in the leader- 
ship of regular church services. 

‘The result of this is the complaint by women candidates 
for the liberal ministry, those who have been regularly 
educated for the work in theological schools open to both 
sexes, that they are likely to be urged to try for settlement 
only where the salary is low and the work very hard, or 
the parish proved most “difficult” and the situation too 
trying for even the missionary zeal of the least desirable 
man minister. Officials reply to these complaints that 
it is not official unfriendliness, but the “prejudice of the 
congregations, especially the women,” that makes the 
path of the woman candidate difficult. Doubtless this 
is true, although it would seem that a more optimistic 
attitude at denominational headquarters and a less apolo- 
getic tone in offering service from a woman minister would 
be of some use. ‘The prejudice against women ministers 
on the part of the congregations would doubtless on 
definite investigation prove non-existent in States of the 
Union where women are full citizens. A questionnaire 
sent to a few centres of influence in such States gives 
returns that justify that conclusion. The headquarters 
of most: denominations are located, however, on the At- 
lantic Coast, and that section has but just given its New 
York demonstration of the justice of Woodrow Wilson’s 
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dictum that “political equality inheres in human quality.” 
It is, therefore, probably the best advice still to give a 
woman seeking a pulpit to “go West.’’ There is also a 
condition in some parts of the South, due to the peculiar 
position of women workers after the Civil War had killed 
and crippled so many of its men, that makes that field a 
good one for women missionaries of liberal as well as 
orthodox churches. So that ‘Go South, young woman,” 
might be added. 


HE deeper question involved is the reason for the 

prejudice of women against their sex in the matter of 
pulpit service, where such prejudice exists. It is at bot- 
tom, in churches no longer ecclesiastical, doubtless the 
natural desire to ease the sex-disproportion. When one 
sees the appalling majority of women in congregations of 
many Eastern and Northern churches, one feels that such 
congregations are in duty bound to add a good and helpful 
masculine influence to a town so largely feminine in its 
moral and intellectual leadership. This is no disparage- 
ment of the individual women, who are mostly of the best 
type. It is simply the social need for better balance of 
the sexes; and one really energetic and able man minister 
will go a long way ina small town toward securing that 
better balance. 

There is, however, a deeper reason for the difficulties 
that inhere in making people take seriously the proposal 
of a young woman to become a minister. The short- 
term service in wage-earning in trades and commercial 
pursuits which marks the period between leaving school 
and getting married on the part of the majority of girls 
and women “engaged in gainful occupations” affects 
also the higher professional standards and opportunities. 
The women’s trade union will have four times the changes 
in personnel in any given twenty years that a man’s 
trade union will have, on account of this transitory char- 
acter of women’s work outside the home; provided, of 
course, the comparison is made in a town where the men 
are a Stable population. In law, medicine, and divinity, 
as well as in teaching, social work, and scientific pursuits, 
marriage is a disturbing element and constantly takes 
most able professional women from the ranks of their 
vocational class. Some women, indeed, remain spinsters, 
and show what excellence a steady devotion can demon- 
strate. Others, a few only, are of such ability, and such 
ingenuity of social adjustment, that they can manage 
the inner and the outer devotions of life in a way to miti- 
gate the bad vocational effects of short-term service by 
the average woman. ‘The feeling is general, however, 
that, dangerous as it may be to depend upon an untried 
man for continuous service of the right sort in the minis- 
try, it is tenfold more dangerous to place dependence 
upon a young woman, lest, as was said by an irate mem- 
ber of a parish served by a brilliant and devoted woman 
who resigned upon her marriage, “‘you just get used to 
having a woman and just get where you couldn’t be hired 
to change her for any man, and she throws a whole parish 
down for the sake of one man.” It is needless to draw 
attention to the facts of ordinary life which make marriage 
for a man an incentive to more complete devotion to his 
specialty of service, and marriage for a woman at best a 
choice of balanced duties and at worst a complete upsetting 
of all professional plans. Other facts increasingly indi- 
cate approaching changes in the life and work of married 
women. At present, however, there seems to most per- 
sons strong common sense in the provision that a man 
student of a divinity school is forbidden to marry only 
while a student, but denies to a woman student the 
scholarship aid he may freely receive after he is engaged 
to be married, if she is obliged to declare matrimonial 
intentions. ‘The inference all around is that he may 
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“recruit the ministry’’ perhaps all the more surely if he 
is already pledged for marriage, but that she will not be 
of any professional use if she is to marry. All this is 
favorable to the spinster but of doubtful service to pro- 
fessions, and of still more doubtful service to marriage 
itself; but it is the main reason for the hesitancy in regard 
to women students on- the part of theological school 
officials, and the underlying cause of the unwillingness 
of parishes to take a young woman for a minister even 
when they will risk engaging an untried boy, whether 
married or single. 

There is a movement, however, growing conscious and 
strong, which is rapidly changing the relationship of 
women to the official leadership of the churches. ‘This is 
the movement for the recognition of value in, and the 
training for, lay service in church organizations. The 
new profession of parish assistant is rising every year to 
greater prominence and recognition, and claiming every 
year more and more serious preparation. ‘This office is, 
so far, filled almost entirely by women. It bifurcates not 
by sex but by department of service, one part specializing 
on religious education or the more expert Sunday-school 
work, and the other on social service, or the unification 
of the inner social life of the church served and its attach- 
ment to community service at points of efficient useful- 
ness. In 1910 the Congregational Woman’s League of 
Church Assistants was formed, and in 1915 the names of 
a hundred and fifty-five salaried women workers in 
churches of that order appeared in the Congregational 
Year Book. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in its report for 1911, declares that ‘‘the Church 
is facing a revolutionizing movement in lay activity. 
The time has come for a large introduction of lay leader- 
ship in the conduct of church affairs.”” The demand is 
for the thorough, standardized training for this service. 
Baptist churches are calling for and beginning to prepare 
such lay leaders. It may be thought that this is merely 
the old deaconess work in new form. In one sense it is, 
and the Methodist and Lutheran and Protestant Epis- 
copal deaconesses do in social service, at least on the merely 
charitable side, similar work to that of many parish assist- 
ants. But the new work is one far more vitally and 
officially allied to the work of the ministerial vocation 
itself than is the traditional office of the deaconess. Of 
the six departments of ministerial service, before noted, 
namely, leadership of worship, preaching, pastoral care, 
religious education, social leadership within the church, 
and efficient representation of the church in community 
service, only the first two are definitely held outside the 
work of the well-trained, competent, and salaried church 
assistant or parish helper. And the leadership of devo- 
tional service may easily come upon her in crises of illness 
or absence of the pastor of the church served. 
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[& is but a step, and one likely to be easily taken, from 
“filling in” as leader of public worship to preaching as a 
welcome substitute at pinch of special need. ‘The woman, 
therefore, trained for expert lay service in the church may 
enter upon her work without having any prejudice to con- 
tend with, and may easily rise to any position of influence 
and leadership to which her ability gives power of achieve- 
ment. It is, therefore, not strange that,while the theological 
schools admitting women to full training have few women 
applying for admission, the courses for lay workers in 
theological schools, and the similar courses in Biblical 
literature, in comparative religions, in history and princi- 
ples of modern denominations, and in all forms of social 
service directly allied to the work of the church, given 
in universities, should be thronged with women students. 
The founding at Boston of the Tuckerman School by the 
Unitarians, a school aimed solely toward the training of 
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_ parish assistants, and the offering of a one-year course in 


the Meadville Theological School for the same object, 
are but reactions from a widespread movement in edu- 
cation. 

The Religious Education Association is nationally stand- 
ardizing the leadership of salaried church officials in that 
field; and the grouping of studies especially helpful to 
those aiming to work in church settlements and parish 
agencies by the officials of schools for the training of social 
workers is an indication of the same tendency from an- 
other angle. Meanwhile, the enlargement of the curricu- 
lum in many colleges and universities in the lines of study 
leading directly toward both religious education and 
church social service leadership is noticeable. The idea 
of the “junior college,” which is familiarizing educators 
and the public with a general course of study for all college 
students during the first two years, and the linking of the 
last two years with specialized preparation for various 
professional schools, to the end of shortening the time to 
be required after the college course in such professional 
schools, lends itself specifically to the standardized train- 
ing for religious education and for parish assistant service 
during the college course itself. Such arrangements as 
are made, for example, by Brown University, by which 
the Biblical study and teaching technique required for 
Sunday-school leadership are both secured during the col- 
lege course, are becoming increasingly open to collegians. 

What is left to be supplied by other than college courses 
is obviously the special interpretative treatment of the 
ideals and administrative forms, the particular history 
and present tendencies, of the denomination to be served 
by the lay church worker. These things naturally de- 
mand the provision of special courses by the various 
theological schools of the different denominations. The 
massing of these varieties in one composite school of 
religion in connection with a great university would be a 
step in advance, and in line with the movement in law 
and medicine where the specialties of training required 
are embraced in one general vocational system. 

The tendency for women to enter the salaried and offi- 
cial work of the church by way of lay service, so-called, 
will doubtless increase. It is along the line of least re- 
sistance. Its easier adaptation to the double vocational 
choices of most women’s lives, namely, to those involved 
in marriage and the duties of domestic life and to those 
involved in vocational work, constitutes of itself the road 
to church service most easily travelled by average women. 
The possibilities of lay service in the way of part-time 
but expert and paid service are legion. Part-time service 
in every profession as well as in every trade and commercial 
pursuit is not only the supreme need of women workers 
for their own development and economic advance, but a 
great social need for the more economic use of the educa- 
tional and vocational achievements of women. So long 
as women trained for special vocations requiring long and 
expensive preparation give up their vocational work en- 
tirely at marri¢ge, so long common sense will make it seem 
less necessary and less desirable to train women for such 
service. So long as only unmarried women are held to 
be, and actually in the majority of cases are, permanent 
members of professional classes,—except those of writers, 
actors, and musicians,—so long the entrance of women 


into those classes will be held to be so exceptional as to 


suggest either prejudice or indifference to the general 
mind. 

_ The penalizing of marriage by present methods of vo- 
cational extinction at the marriage altar will not always 
escape social analysis and condemnation, but the present 


i -tendencic to sidestep that penalizing rather than to 


: eminently in line with the usual methods 
us social growth. As such, they are useful. 
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for freedom and Humanity. 
The Spirit of our Forefathers. 
"| vor gat not the land in possession by their own 


sword, neither did their own arm save them; but 
thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance.—From Psalm xhv. 


“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, | give 
my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at Independence. 
But there’s a Divinity which shapes our ends.... We 
never shall submit. Do we intend to violate that most 
solemn obligation ever entered into by men, that plight- 
ing, before God, of our sacred honor to Washington, 
when, putting him forth to incur the dangers of war, as 
well as the political hazards of the times, we promised to 
adhere to him, in every extremity, with our fortunes and 
our lives? I know there is not a man here who would 
not rather see a general conflagration sweep over the land, 
or an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that 
plighted faith fall to the ground. For myself, having 
twelve months ago, in this place, moved you, that George 
Washington be appointed commander of the forces raised, 
or to be raised, for defence of American liberty, may my 
right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the support 
I give to him. The war, then, must go on. We must 
fight it through.... All I have, and all that I am, 
and all that I ever hope, in this life, I am now ready 
here to stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, that 
live or die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. 
It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing of God it 
shall be my dying sentiment. Independence now, and 
INDEPENDENCE FOREVER.” —From Daniel Webster’s version 
of John Adams’s Speech. 


Flawless his heart and tempered to the core 

Who, beckoned by the forward-leaning wave, 

First left behind him.the firm-footed shore, 

And, urged by every nerve of sail and oar, 

Steered for the Unknown which gods to mortals give, 

Of thought and action the mysterious door, 

Bugbear of fools, a summons to the brave: 

Strength found he in the unsympathizing sun, 

And strange stars from beneath the horizon won, 

And the dumb ocean pitilessly grave: 

High-hearted surely he; 

But bolder they who first off-cast 

Their moorings from the habitable Past 

And ventured chartless on the sea 

Of storm-engendering Liberty: 

For all earth’s width of waters is a span, 

And there convulsed existence mere repose, 

Matched with the unstable heart of man, 

Shoreless in wants, mist-girt in all it knows, 

Open to every wind of sect or clan, 

And sudden-passionate in ebbs and flows. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, grant unto this land a new birth of 
freedom, and may the spirit of our forefathers come anew 
into our lives in this present time. May we pledge, as 
did they in their heroic hour, our lives and all that we 
possess for the fulfilment of the ideal of human freedom. 
Make strong our hearts and patient our spirits. May 
Thy power be our reliance. May the light of Thy coun- 
tenance give unto us strength in our inner spirits, that 
we shall not falter in the times which test us to the utter- 
most. That Thy will be accomplished in the earth, grant 
unto us victory and then the peace which comes after 
strife. Amen. ~ 
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The Terms of Peace. 


FRANK ABRAM POWELI.. 


Who talks of peace, while crimes increase, 
And Death and Hell assail? 

Who cries, ‘Peace, peace’’? 
Till Righteousness prevail. 


There is no peace 


Shall Freedom grasp the bloody hands 
Which stab and slay her sons? 

Shall Justice fail the stricken lands 
Where blood like water runs? 


Shall outlaw tyrants tread mankind, 
As vintage in the press? 

And are the Sons of I'reedom blind,— 
Seek they no just redress? 


Shall wolves and vultures raven still, 
Shall virtue have no friend? 

Shall kings and war-lords wreak their will, 
Shall carnage never end? 


A peace with war-lords? Faithless peace! 
A shameless pact, and fell! 

A league with Death! A false release! 
A covenant with Hell! 


The terms of peace? Democracy! 
The Brotherhood of Man! 
Perfidious autocracy 
No more shall blight or ban. 


O let the jagged lightnings fall 
On tyrant, crown, and throne! 

Let kings beware! Let princes crawl! 
The Lord shall save his own. 


Against the crimes all men abhor 
We fight for God and Man; 

We wage the war to end all war— 
Leave not the larger plan. 


O Lord of Hosts, be Thou the might 
Of Freedom’s battle-cry! 

Lead Thou the nations into light ; 
Defend them, lest they die! 


The Times are in Our Hands. 


—_— 


CATHERINE W. FAUCON. 


Dean Hodges of Cambridge, Mass., in a 
sermon presented a masterly review of his- 
tory and showed how Christianity had grown, 
suffered, been persecuted and cast down, 
and nevertheless had spread through the 
centuries, steadily increasing in stature. 
From the persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians, through the discords at Nice, despite 
the inroads of Vandal and Hun, through the 
rise of the Christian Fathers, the ravages 
of the Saracen, on past the Dark Ages, the 
Crusades, the Inquisition, through heresies, 
schism, wars,—nevertheless, Christianity had 
survived, thriven, and shall conquer. It 
was a sermon to put heart into the doubter, 
and to set him who had forgotten history 
to reading it anew. 

That ‘“‘there are those who think Chris- 
tianity discredited and religion itself dis- 
graced,” as a writer said in the Register, 
some time ago, shows two things: First, 
that they fail to see that Christianity has 
been abandoned by Germany; second, that 
the sufferings in every land, antedating the 
Great War, have been largely unheeded. 

As to the first, it has simply to be said that 
Germany deliberately turned its back on 
Christianity and chose its opposite, the 
doctrine of Hate. Such a doctrine is its 
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own executioner. Its ultimate downfall 
is inevitable. Its grave is being made. 

As to the second, we Christians cannot 
deny it, we have been culpably blind to the 
sufferings at our own doors. That we were 
in any way responsible for them or that we 
were our brother’s keeper, we, as a people, 
as a whole, have failed to see. How many 
of our millions ever read “The Pittsburg 
Survey’? Very few, probably. How many 
of those who did read it studied, by its light, 
his own town or city, asking, What can I 
do about it? There are many beneficent 
organizations, thanks be to their workers, 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, of cancer, 
of crime; many for the aid of the sick, the 
unemployed, the disheartened, and the weak. 
But there are not nearly enough workers. 
All of these societies will tell you that they 
have to work hard on their membership lists 
to secure funds for their splendid Christianity. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke said in the 
Register last autumn, “Many of us had 
believed that the world was growing more 
humane. . . . We had faith in the humani- 
tarian spirit, and felt confident that its gains 
would never be lost again.” 

Growing more humane? when _ sweat- 
shops and dark, pestilential tenements existed 
in all our great cities; when it was hard to get 
good building laws, health laws, and milk 
laws through State legislatures; and when 
made, whether by town or State, hard to 
get such laws enforced! Growing more 
humane? when millions were spent on selfish 
pleasures unshared, yet county hospitals 
for the feeble-minded and tubercular were 
not built! Are not all city hospitals for the 
sick overcrowded, and begging for funds? 

We must indeed turn in horror from 
Germany’s deeds, but let us rigorously ask 
ourselves, What are the conditions of evil, 
want, misery, degradation, and disease in 
this our own land? What are we doing to 
make it an illustration of a Christian country, 
that kind of a Christian that not only raises 
the fallen, but nurtures the strong? What 
are we doing to see that every one is well fed, 
well housed, is not overworked, and breathes 
pure air, and has work enough? 

Believe me, it is the men and women who 
have worked long at such tasks who have 
the most faith in humanity to-day and in 
the truth and life in Christianity. Even 
before the soldiers of to-day entered the 
lists, they knew the indomitable good that 
dwells and throbs in human breasts despite 
all ill. That indomitable good is the essence 
of Christ and God himself. It is every- 
where, has been everywhere, in all lands, 
all times, in all peoples. It is only that we 
are blind who do not see it to-day. 

Nevertheless, the world has grown more 
humane. Look back through all the great 
wars of history. Read between the lines and 
you will see the very same horrors committed 
that we see to-day, but you will not see the 
same reaction to those horrors that we see 
to-day. Men do not look upon humanity 
with the old indifference. Nothing in the 
past compares with the great multitude of 
hands at work at alleviation, at wise pre- 
vention and safeguards. The world has 
grown more humane! 

In our revulsion from horrors, in the 
rebellion of the human heart, we see its up- 
ward growth and everlasting life. At what- 
ever shrine the heart may worship,—that of 
Buddha, or Confucius, or Mohammed, or 
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Christ,—its impelling spirit is divine, its 
object humane. To the Arab, dying in a 
strange land, nursed by woman’s hands, 
that strange woman is his sister, his mother. 
The Jew on the battlefield, who lifts the 
crucifix to the lips of the dying Catholic, re- 
veals the heartbeats of an undying humanity, 
a brotherhood beyond all creeds. 

We may not cross the seas to serve, but we 
stay-at-homes are also the guardians of the 
future. When we, too, are enlisted to guard, 
when we, too, are giving our time, our talents, 
our hands, our brains, our lives to the ser- 
vice that lies waiting at our very doors, 
we shall find our religion deepened and 
strengthened as never before. 

The life of Christianity is in our own 
hands, yours and mine, now. 
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“ Go forward, Christian soldier, 
Beneath his banner true! 

The Lord himself, thy Leader, 
Shall all thy foes subdue. 


He can with bread of heaven 
Thy fainting spirit feed.” 


Literature. 
Dr. Warfield Does Not Wobble. 


PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


It is refreshing to find an orthodox man who 
is really orthodox, who does not recite the 
Apostles’ Creed and then come and tell you 
that of course modern thought can no longer 
accept crude notions like a literal virgin birth 
and a literal bodily resurrection. Prof. 
Warfield is really orthodox, he is not “‘just 
as liberal as you are,’’ and we respect him. 
His writings stand as the valued expression 
of a great learning which remains true to the 
dogmatic positions of the sternest Protes- 
tantism. Most ‘‘orthodox’’ books are not 
orthodox, nor are they liberal; they wobble. 
Whatever Dr. Warfield writes stands four- 
square. 

The present work* is a valuable discussion 
of the various phenomena in the history of 
Christianity which are akin to what are 
called ‘‘miracles.”” The bulk of the discussion 
concerns healing, by the relics of saints or by 
various forms of faith-cure, mind-cure, 
psychotherapy, and the like. Asa discussion 
of these matters, it is of great use, and fur- 
nishes an elaborate apparatus of notes and 
bibliographical references. The author has 
no great difficulty in persuading his readers 
that these things are not always authenticated 
fact, and where they are fact they are not 
supernatural. With the conclusions of chap- 
ters two to five we should generally agree, 
though we might feel an occasional lack of 
sympathy with the method. But the main 
thesis of the book, expressed in chapter one, 
would give us further pause. It is that the 
healings attributed to Jesus, and the other 
miracles of the Gospels, are in the strictest 
sense supernatural and miraculous, and hence 
have nothing in common with these later 
events which bear a superficial resemblance 
to them. In “‘faith-cure,” for example, if 
faith is really a therapeutic agent, and cures, 
the cure is just as natural as if wrought by any 
other therapeutic agent, such as medicine. 


*Counterreir Miracies. By Benjamin B. Warfield, 
New Ms Charles Seribner’ sSons. ro18. $2 net. 
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But Jesus’ cures were never faith-cures, but 
wrought by the direct action of the Divine 
Will, as an attestation to his heavenly status 
and mission. On this point there seems to be 
a distinct difference of opinion between Dr. 
Warfield and Jesus himself. 

It never seems to occur to the learned 
theologian that the really keen criticism which 
he applies to extra-Biblical ‘miracles’ can 
be applied with equal ease to those within the 
canon. It is only his purely dogmatic post- 
ulate that puts them in any sense in a dif- 
ferent class. He is rather hard on the 
Emmanuel Movement, partly because of the 
notoriously liberal theological position of its 
leaders, partly also because he is chilled at 
hearing of “such things as ‘religious faith and 
prayer’ being looked upon as therapeutical 


agents for the cure of disease,” and is “frankly. 


shocked at the coupling together of faith and 
paregoric, prayer and podophyllin in a single 
comprehensive pharmacopeceia.”’ He is thus 
more sensitive than those primitive Christians 
who wrote the New Testament, who mingle 
in therapeutic union prayer and fasting, faith 
and spittle, blessing and oil. If we drop the 
absolutely gratuitous and imaginary bar- 
rier of dogma which Dr. Warfield has erected 
between what Matthew recounts in the first 
century and what Augustine relates in the 
fourth, we shall find his book a most valuable 
‘study of the thaumaturgic element in re- 
ligion. 

The style of the work is conditioned by the 
fact that its chapters were originally given 
as lectures before Columbia Theological 
Seminary. Other seminaries will do well to 
add the book to their library shelves. 


THE SEconD ComInc oF Curisr. An 
essay in interpretation by Rev. S. P. T. 
Prideaux. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.— 
This book by an English rector is far more 
rational than are most of the publications one 
meets on this subject. The greater part of 
the volume is taken up with an examination of 
all the Bible references which are supposed in 
any way to be a prophecy of the second 
appearance of Christ. The author has felt, 
what he points out plainly, the difficulties 
which this material presents to the reader, 
especially to one who takes both the Old and 
New Testament passages as possessing a 
unity of thought and expression on this sub- 
ject. The interpretation which is given of 
this material is one which may be easily ac- 
cepted. It is, that the second coming is, and 
can be fulfilled only, in aspiritualsense. The 
author identifies this second coming of Christ 
with the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, and takes the continuation of 
that Spirit in the hearts of Christians from 
generation to generation as a _ perpetual 
coming of Christ. His forms of expression 
and modes of interpretation are intensely 
Trinitarian, as may be shown by this sentence 
from his preface: ‘‘It is not too much to say 
that all [italic in original] difficulties, whether 
personal, ecclesiastical, national, or world- 
wide, can be removed by an adequate ap- 
preciation of the Person of the Holy Spirit: 
and that their persistence and seriousness 
has been almost entirely due to men’s 
failure in this appreciation.” The book 
closes with a hymn to the Trinity. 


_ Rewicious EpucaTion IN THE CHURCH. 
By Henry F. Cope. New York: Charles 
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Scribner’s Sons. 1918.—The General Sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Association 
has here written a book of the very highest 
value to every minister and church worker. 
On every hand we hear the magic phrase 
“religious education,” and we generally sup- 
pose it means the Sunday-school, or the theo- 
logical seminary, or at least education in 
“religious subjects.” Dr. Cope clears up the 
prevalent confusion, and shows us that it 
means a clear-cut conception of the work of 
the church as training in the life of religion. 
The careful reading and assimilation of this 
book would make new men out of thousands 
of plodding, futile ministers; application of 
it would revolutionize their dull and careless 
parishes. There may be those who think 
the church should be a school, its service of 
worship turned into a lesson, its minister an 
instructor. Dr. Cope is not of these. ‘A 
church is a society united by the concept of 
the Godlike possibilities of man ...a group 
of persons associated and co-operating for 
the sake of personal or spiritual values... . 
Here is the ultimate purpose of the church: 
Godlike men and women in a world of God’s 
will. Here is the programme of the church: 
To reach all men in all their lives to the end 
that this purpose may be realized. Here is 
the process of the church with men: Develop- 
ing in them this Godlike life according to the 
laws of that life.” Precisely this is religious 
education. No element in it is more impor- 
tant than the element of devout, spiritual, 
dignified, and beautiful worship. The grave 
fault of the cheap sensationalism which dis- 
figures so many of our churches in their zeal 
to “get a crowd” is that it violates and re- 
tards the whole educational ideal. The 
antithesis of the educational method in relig- 
ion is evangelistism (not evangelism, note 
well), or revivalism. For keen, unsparing, 
reasoned criticism of this hideous blemish on 
modern Protestantism, Dr. Cope’s seventh 
chapter has no superior, perhaps no equal. 
If those misguided pastors who have sup- 
ported the notorious mountebank now figur- 
ing in an unsavory lawsuit could or would 
read this chapter, they would feel whatever 
shame they were still capable of, at realizing 
how they had worked to render impossible 
of realization the task committed to the 
Church. There are chapters, illuminating 
and stimulating, on every phase of the 
Church’s educational process. The Sunday- 
school, the young people’s societies, the 
social life of the parish, the community work 
and social service in all its forms, and the 
hundred other functions that make part of 
the organized effort of religion to shape char- 
acter and renew life are here adequately and 
inspiringly discussed. Each chapter has a 
carefully selected brief bibliography. The 
whole is written in a most attractive and 
interesting style, and closes with a kindling 
vision of the Church’s possible new day if 
she seizes her opportunity. There is not 
here or elsewhere in the book a sentence or 
a word that the most outspoken Unitarian 
would wish to alter, or might not be proud 
to have written. Splendid is the insistence 
that the highest values of religion are to be 
sought and found in the life of to-day as truly 
as in the “sacred” days of old. ‘‘ What 
tight have we to teach that the bud was 
sacred and the flower is profane?”’ ‘The one 
observed slip in proofreading, a misplaced 
comma, mars only slightly one of the wisest 
sentences in the book (p. 264): ‘‘To youth 
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Savonarola will have larger values and power 
than Samuel, and Garibaldi or Chinese 
Gordon may mean much more than Joshua.” 
(In the book the comma is after Garibaldi 
instead of after Samuel.) The book is heartily 
commended to every minister as invaluable, 
to every one who cares for the Church and 
its work, as deeply illuminating and inspiring. 


GLIMPSES OF THE Cosmos. A Mental 
Autobiography. By Lester F. Ward, LL.D. 
Vol. VI. Period, 1897-1912. Age, 56-70. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Son. 1918. 
$2.50.—This volume is the sixth and last of 
the series containing the collected essays 
of Dr. Ward, some of them short, but many 
of them of great interest and importance. 
Essays and addresses from No. 437 to No. 563 
are here listed and some of them printed in 
whole or in part. It is a fascinating book, 
one to pick up at any time when the reader 
has a few minutes, for the author has given 
us in these short sketches appreciations of 
the great sociologists, such as Comte, Spencer, 
Tarde, and Gumplowicz; he has told how 
some of his books and most important papers 
came to be written; he has described his 
experiences at international congresses and 
his dealings with publishers, and has set forth 
interesting opinions upon many subjects from 
feminism to the inhabitants of Mars. Here 
too are reviews which he has written upon a 
number of the most famous books of the last 
thirty years. Of especial interest are his 
analyses of Spencer’s Sociology and Auto- 
biography, and an estimate of his career. 
Dr. Ward’s judgments are keen, but generous 
and just. Spencer had, he thinks, just the 
right equipment. ‘‘He was the great apostle 
of science in the nineteenth century. Had he 
been just a little more of the bigot, and a 
little less of the philosopker, or vice versa, he 
would, I believe, have failed in the execution 
of the great mission which he has performed 
so nobly and so well.”” America has probably 
produced no thinker more original or sugges- 
tive than Dr. Ward. ‘The minister who is 
equipped to read the somewhat heavy essay 
(pp.* 14-32) on ‘‘The Essential Nature of 
Religion” will find the outline of a series of 
sermons taking shape in his mind. Pro- 
fundity of thought and depth of insight char- 
acterize these pages. ‘The mental calibre 
of the writer and his power to illuminate 
nearly every theme he treats are apparent 
in the three-page essay on ‘“‘ The Historical 
View of Woman.” ‘The volume contains 
two portraits of the author. ‘ 


Mrs. MARDEN’S ORDEAL. By James Hay, 
Jr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 
net.—A painfully sensuous piece of fiction 
that affords the reader small satisfaction in 
the perusal. It is made up of hysteria and 
vague description in about equal quantities. 


STEPHEN’s Last CHANCE. By Margaret 
Ashmun. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—While Miss Ashmun’s story 
for boys furnishes very pleasant reading, a 
little more ‘‘pepper”’ infused into the narra- 
tive would have made it livelier reading. 
The scene of the story is laid in a Montana. 
ranch, and the characters introduced into the 
tale are comparatively few. Four spirited 
illustrations, one of which is a picture of a 
bucking broncho, add somewhat to the at- 
tractions of the volume. 
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The Rome. 
My Debts. 


The tender song of passing bird 
Broke in upon my silence lone, 
And something in its strain I heard 
Revealed a joy before unknown. 
Methought, as soon it flew away, 

Its song I never could repay. 


Fain had I paid that sudden debt, 
And fed the bird and kept it warm, 
And chosen it to be my pet 
And sheltered it from every storm; 
But fell from its enraptured song 
No hint of where it might belong. 


But from its cadence sweet there fell 
One strain had soothed me into rest, 
Had it not whispered just as well, 
My wish could never reach its nest, 
To add one comfort to its home 
Or give one errand less to roam. 


So many a life its message sweet 
Drops in upon my weary way— 
Some whisper I can ne’er repeat, 
A joy I never can repay. 
Like music, of a tender strain, 
That soothes, and quick is gone again. 


Yes, from the world on every side 
Soft messages are borne to me 
Like music caught on mystic tide, 
That swells from Life’s mysterious sea. 
Though hearing much, I listen well, 
I hear what I can never tell. 


Great God! how can I e’er repay 
The gift unearned that angels bring, 
That through the noise of every day 
Upon me breathe their offering— 
The privilege of now and here 
To drink the music of the sphere? 


But more and more they come and sing 
The songs that overswell my debt; 
And more and more their burdens bring: 
While giving ne’er, I ever get. 
This debt, unpaid, will, by and by, 
Imprison me until I die. 
—Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


Two-Part Music. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


“‘Grandmother,’’ said Miriam, fretfully, 
as the two, laden with paper bags, came out 
of a fruitstand in the centre of the suburb in 
which they lived, ‘“‘I’m hot and tired, and 
almost cross that I have to be patriotic and 
carry my own bundles home. And you 
look positively cool, and even in that fruit- 
stand, where there were hundreds of flies 
buzzing over the pink nettings, you looked 
happy. Aren’t you ever cross, even in your 
mind, grandmother?” 

Grandmother looked out of serene blue 
eyes that many years had never dimmed, 
into the troubled brown ones of her tall slim 
grand-daughter, and, slipping a gentle hand 
onto the strong young arm, said quietly:— 

“‘Were there lots of flies, dear? I didn’t 
notice them, or the pink mosquito netting 
either.” 

“Vou didn’t even notice those flies?’ 
Miriam’s voice was a comical mixture of 
despair and tenderness. Always, she and 
grandmother had been the closest chums, and 
Miriam realized dimly that grandmother’s 
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calm was as wonderful as it was unattain- 
able. ‘And yet you weren’t the least bit 
absent-minded. You insisted on unbrtised 
peaches and crisp lettuce. Why didn’t you 
see the flies?” 

“Well, I was so interested in getting nice 
things, and then, you see, I was quite carried 
away with the beauty of the place.”’ 

“Grandmother dear! ‘The beauty of the 
place! Of course the fruit was pretty enough, 
but the air was stuffy and the flies were 
buzzy, and really, if I were to pick and choose, 
I’d never pick out that fruitstand as a spot 
of beauty.’’ Miriam’s voice broke with gay 
laughter. 

Grandmother always smiled when Miriam 
laughed, but she insisted, ‘“‘It was beautiful 
to me,—two-part-music-beautiful,’’ she added 
softly, half to herself. 

“What does that mean, grandmother 
dear?”’ and now Miriam’s voice was soft too, 
for long ago she had learned to love to share 
grandmother’s gentle thoughts. 

“Oh, that’s just a game I play with my- 
self,” confessed grandmother, half-guiltily. 
“T play it with myself almost all the time, 
about everything, just because it makes me 
happy. But you know what two-part music 
is, Miriam,’’ she went on teasingly, “‘ because 
you sing alto yourself, so why should I 
explain?’’ Miriam’s face was such a blank 
that grandmother quickly relented and went 
on:— 

“Tl tell you, dear, only it’s a precious 
secret to me, and J’ll tell you only on condi- 
tion that you will play it yourself, and that 
you'll never tell it, unless to some under- 
standing friend, who in turn will play it and 
pass it on.” 

“Of course I’ll play it, grandmother! I'd 
like to play anything that would make me see 
visions in a stuffy fruitstand!’’ She smiled 
down whimsically into grandmother’s serene 
face, and grandmother went on:— 

“You're the first one I’ve ever told, dear, 
and all I ask, remember, is that you ‘play the 
game,’ as the boys say. Well, I discovered 
long ago that one-part music was rather 
tedious. For instance, if I walk along this 
block and just say to myself, ‘There’s a tree 
and there’s a house, and there’s a robin, and 
there’s a tall and dusty weed, in no time I 
lose all interest,—that’s one-part music; but 
if I say, ‘There’s a tree, and it grew froma 
tiny seed, and it has stood right in that spot 
for at least fifty years, withstanding all 
winter storms and casting gracious shade 
summer after summer; and there’s a house, 
not much in itself, but one of the happiest 
homes I know; and there’s a robin, and he 
has sharper eyes than I have, and maybe 
wonderful hearing too, else how does he al- 
ways know unerringly just where to dig in 
his bill and pull out a fat worm,’—that’s two- 
part music, You see?” 

“Oh, I think I do—maybe—a little,’’ fal- 
tered Miriam. ‘‘Do you mean, you can al- 
ways see things with your eyes, and that you 
can always add an alto by thinking pleasant, 
wonderful things about whatever you see?”’ 

“Yes, just that. There’s always something 
to see, and no least thing in the world but has 
wonders and mysteries to think about. 
Think of that stone, now,’’ and she gave a 
small gray stone in her path a little kick. ‘‘If 
you knew just exactly how that stone had 
been made, you would be in wonderland.” 

“Why, grandmother, then we’re in fairy- 
land all the time.” 
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“Only even better than fairyland, because 
it’s all a world of laws that can be followed, 
and we can go on finding out and finding out 
wonderful things, and being sure all the while 
that we’ll never get to the end.” 

“Well,” sighed Miriam, blissfully, “I feel 
as if ’'d never had my eyes wide open before. 
Did any one tell you, grandmother, and have 
you played it long?” 

“Yes, dear, I’ve played it long and long, 
and it has made me happy. ‘Two-part music 
keeps out little unimportant fusses and wor- 
ries that take up all the time of some people.” 

“Now I understand about the fruitstand!”’ 
Miriam’s voice was triumphant. ‘Why, 
even I might like it another time!”’ 

“Of course! Next time you'll see not just 
almonds and apples and oranges, but almonds 
and wonderful white hillsides of almond 
orchards under a blue California sky, and 
apples and a whole valley of apple orchards 
guarded by a white busmaied mountain at each 
end, and oranges”’ 

“Oranges and ASS Tees and brides!” 
added Miriam, gleefully. ‘‘I haven’t been 
all over the world as you have, grandmother, 
so I can’t see all the pictures you can, but 
maybe I can sing two-part music a little bit, 
anyway!” 

“One could sing two-part music even if 
one never moved from one spot. Our altos 
may be different, but we can all sing true. 
Do you like your old grandmother’s game, 
little grand-daughter?” 

“You’re not my ‘old’ grandmother,— 
you’re sever to be old,—and I love your game 
and 1I’ll play it, you’ll see! No wonder you 
didn’t hear the flies, or see the pink mos- 
quito netting!” 


On Duty. 


Uncle Alex came out on the back piazza 
with his newspaper, and was just going to 
seat himself in one of the armchairs, when 
a very large spider, weaving its web among 
the vines, attracted his attention. 

He went closer to look at it, and presently 
called to Neddie, who was playing in the 
yard, ‘‘Neddie, come and see this huge 
spider.” 

“T can’t come now, Uncle Alex,’ replied 
Neddie. ‘‘I am on duty.” 

Uncle Alex stopped looking at the spider 
and looked at Neddie. He had a paper 
soldier cap on, and, carrying a toy gun, was 
gravely pacing up and down before his tent, 
which was pitched on the grass under the big 
cherry-tree. Will Ramsey and two or three 
other boys were in the adjoining meadow, 
galloping along on sticks, and flourishing 
wooden swords. There was probably a 
battle going on, though the cows, chewing 
their cuds under the trees, didn’t seem to 
be frightened. 

“What are you doing?” 
Alex. 

““T’m a sentinel on guard,” said Neddie. 

““Can’t you come over here just a minute 
if I watch the tent?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Neddie, decidedly 
“Soldiers mustn’t go away a second when 
they are on duty.” 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Alex, seeming 
quite amused, as he sat down to his paper. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, when 
the tent was deserted and the boys were 


asked Uncle 


playing something else at the other side Ry 
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. farmer, and his home was a humble one. 
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the house, Neddie’s mother came out on 
the porch from the kitchen, carrying a small 
basket. ‘ 

She looked hastily around, and then 
called, “‘Neddie, Neddie, where are you?” 

“Here, mother!”’ he shouted, bounding 
around the corner of the house and up the 
steps. 


“T want you to go over to the store and |’ 


get me two pounds of sugar and a half- 
pound of raisins,” said the mother, adding, 
as she gave him the basket and some money: 
“Now, don’t be gone long. I am making 
something good for supper, and I want those 
things as soon as possible.’ 

About ten minutes after Neddie had gone, 
Uncle Alex started to the post-office. When 
he reached the little brook which had to be 
crossed to get to the village, he saw Neddie 
standing on the bridge, throwing pebbles 
into the water. 

“Hello, Neddie!”’ 
you were on duty.” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, looking in 
surprise. ‘‘We’re not playing soldier any 
more. Mother sent me on an errand.”’ 

“Did she send you to throw pebbles in 
the brook?”’ 

“No, sir; she sent me to the store,”’ 

“T thought I heard her giving you a 
commission which was to be executed with 
promptness and despatch; and, knowing 
you to be such a soldierly fellow, who could 
not be tempted away from duty a moment, 
I wonder, rather, to see you standing here.” 
And Uncle Alex stroked his whiskers medi- 
tatively and knit his brow, as though he 
was trying to study the matter out. 

Neddie, with a puzzled expression, looked 
steadily in his uncle’s face for a moment or 
two, and then, turning his steps toward the 
village, was off like a flash. 

Uncle Alex was standing on the post- 
office steps, reading a letter, when he hap- 
pened to see Neddie come out of the grocery 
store with his basket and walk rapidly home- 
ward. Some little boys on the other side 
of the street also spied him, and, running 
over, surrounded him, evidently wanting 
him to stop with them a little while. But 
he, though in a very good-natured way, 
declined their invitation, and kept on his 
way. He realized that he was on duty.— 
Sunday School Evangelist. 


he said. “I thought 


Story of Eleven Poor Boys. 


John Adams, second president, was the son 
of a grocer of very moderate means. The 
only start he had was a good education. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in 
North Carolina and was reared in the pine 
woods for which the State is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years of 
his life helping to dig a living out of a new 
farm in North Carolina. He was afterward 
clerk in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was a son of a New York 
He 
learned the business of a clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small town 
in the Alleghany Mountains. His father 
cut the logs and built the house in what was 
then a wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a 


-wretchedly poor farmer in Kentucky, and 


lived in a log cabin until he was twenty-one 


years old. | 
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Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a 
tailor at the age of ten years by his widowed 
mother. He was never able to attend school 
and picked up all the education he ever had. 

Ulysses S. Grant lived the life of a village 
boy, in a plain house on the banks of the 
Ohio River, until he was seventeen years of 
age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. 
He worked on the farm until he was strong 
enough to use carpenter’s tools, when he 
learned the trade. He afterward worked on 
a canal boat. 

Grover Cleveland’s father was a Presby- 
terian minister with a small salary and a 
large family. The boys had to earn their 
living. 

William McKinley’s early home was plain 
and comfortable, and his father was able to 
keep him at school—Rocky Mountain Ad- 
vocate, 


The Rhinoceros Hornbill. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


In the National Museum in Washington, 
D.C., is the stuffed specimen of a huge bird 
called the rhinoceros hornbill. Its clumsy- 
looking bill is red and has a hornlike pro- 
jection on the top; that is probably why 
it is given so strange a name. He is sitting 
upon a branch, feeding his mate, who is in 
prison. The prison is her nest in the trunk 
of a tree. She probably didn’t consider 
it a prison when she was alive, because 
building a nest in a hollow tree-trunk and 
then having the opening sealed with mud 
until after the eggs are laid and the young 
are ready to fly, has always been a custom 
in the rhinoceros hornbill family. 

While mother rhinoceros hornbill is taking 
care of the family without a chance to do 
more than poke her nose into the fresh air 
until the little ones are grown, father 
rhinoceros hornbill has to bring food for her 
and the children. If anything should 
happen to him, the family would starve to 
death. The reason he seals the entrance 
to the nest, leaving so small an opening, 
is to protect his folks from enemies, es- 
pecially monkeys, who would not even stop 
to knock before entering. 

A card beside the case containing this 
bird tells the story in these words: ‘‘The 
rhinoceros hornbill is a native of the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo, and nests 
in hollow trees. While nesting, the female 
is:‘imprisoned by her mate, who seals up the 
entrance to the hollow in which the nest is 
located, with mud or some other substance, 
leaving only a small opening through which 
the sitting bird can protrude her bill. While 
so imprisoned she is fed by her mate. The 
hornbills, of which there are some seventy 
species, subsist upon fruit. Owing to their 
weight they can only gather the fruit from 
the larger branches.” 

The curator of this department of the 
Museum told me that Mr, Roosevelt said that 
the mother bird is really the fortunate one, 
because when the young are full grown, she 
comes out of prison well-fed and plump, while 
her mate is so worn out from overwork, he is 
nothing but skin and bones. 

The curator also told me that a woman, 
who was apparently intelligent, after reading 
the inscription on the card, looked at the 
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bird a moment in silence and then said, 
“Well, Inever-knew before that the rhinoceros 
had a hornbill!”’ 


Good Food for the Child. 


A good breakfast to start him off—milk, 
corn-meal mush, apple sauce. It makes him 
fit for school and fit for play. 

Milk and plenty of it makes him grow—a 
quart each day if you can. Put it on his 
cereal and in his cup. Make it into soups, 
puddings, or custards for him. . Whole milk 
is best, of course, but skim milk is good if 
there is a little butter in his meals. Cottage 
cheese is good, too. 

No coffee or tea—not even a taste. Leave 
them for the grown-ups. Milk, cocoa (not 
too strong), and fruit juices are the drinks for 
the child, and plenty of water always. 

Fruit he enjoys, and he needs it, too— 
baked apples, apple sauce, thoroughly ripe 
bananas, prunes, oranges, etc. Give him 
vegetables, fresh or canned. 

Other foods a child needs: Whole wheat 
bread (not too fresh), corn bread, well-cooked 
oatmeal, corn meal, rice. They help to make 
strong boys and girls. Some fats—butter or 
margarine or meat fats on his bread or in 
gravies. An egg, perhaps, particularly if he 
doesn’t get his full quart of milk, or he can 
have a little meat or fish, but he does not 
need much. 

Sweets are good for him—the right ones 
at the right time. Dates, raisins, stewed 
fruits, simple puddings, sugar cookies, are 
better than candy. Give them at meal times. 

Between meals let them have bread and 
butter, a cracker, or fruit. They won’t spoil 
the appetite, and candy will. 

Plan meals like these, which nourish and 
strengthen. 

For breakfast—No. 1: Apple sauce; oat- 
meal with milk; milk to drink. No. 2: 
Stewed prunes; cocoa (weak); toast and 
butter. 

For dinner—No. 1: Stew, with carrots, 
potatoes, and a little meat; whole wheat 
bread; creamy rice pudding; milk to drink. 
No. 2: Fish, with white sauce; spinach or 
any greens; corn bread; milk to drink. 

For supper—No. 1: Cream of bean soup; 
crackers and jam; milk. No. 2: Baked po- 
tato; apple betty; milk. 

Your child must have the best of foods. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. ; 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. eee 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESWENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
+ 


Incorporated 1864. 


CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Better to Die. 


CHARLES W. CASSON. 


(Read at the memorial service for Irving W. Adams, the 
first Boston soldier to fall in active service in France, in 
the Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian church.) 

It is better to die on the battlefield, 
For the cause of a country’s weal, 

Than to cling to the curb where no evils disturb, 
And grow old without. an ideal. 


It is better to fight for one’s vision of right, 
Crouching low in the crimsoning mire, 

Than to dream at one’s ease far away across seas, 
By the ashes of youth’s faded fire. 


It is better to lose all men love, and to choose 
The pathway that beckons the soul, 

Than to struggle for gain to buy freedom from pain, 
And to stray beyond sight of a goal. 


It is better to bleed for humanity’s need, 
As once bled a young martyr of old, 

Than to just stay away from the dangerous fray, 
And to hide in some temple of gold. 


It is better to lie under Flanders’ dull sky 
As mere drift on the battlefield’s tide, 
Than to selfishly gain by another man’s pain, 
And to live while another man died! 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The annual meeting "of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, which was held in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., May 23, dealt chiefly with the prob- 
lem of religious education from the stand- 
point of the superintendent. The com- 
mittee having this matter in charge had 
prepared a strong programme that em- 
phasized some of the salient points in the 
superintendent’s task, and that brought to 
the assembled workers the results of actual 
and successful experiments in some of our 
representative Unitarian Sunday-schools. 

The afternoon session opened with sing- 
ing, and a prayer by Rev. Howard C. Gale 
of Norwell, after which the clerk of the 
Society, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, read 
an account of the last annual meeting and 
a summary of work done by the board of 
directors during the year. Mr. George R. 
Ferguson, the treasurer, reported the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, showing a slight 
increase of resources over previous years. 
Rev. Charles T. Billings, chairman of the 
committee on religion in the home, told of 
the work done by that committee in an 
inspiring and practical address. Greetings 
were received from Rev. Bertram Lister, 
honorary secretary of the Sunday School 
Association of London, from Mr. U. Konjro, 
secretary of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union 
of India, and from Mr. Henry A. Turner 
of Norwell, Mass., who acted as superin- 
tendent of the Norwell Sunday-school for 
sixty-two years. The president was re- 
quested by the assembly to reply in similar 
vein to all these greetings. 

On motion it was voted that expressions 
of sympathy on account of the death of 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., which had 
just been reported, be extended to his family, 
together with the high appreciation of the 
assembly of his unique service in educating 
a generation to the newer form of Christian 
faith. ‘ 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, reporting for the 
committee having the matter in charge, 
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stated that there was ‘a total of 44 life 
members and 182 delegate members present, 
and in addition about an equal number of 
other interested Sunday-school workers. 
The attendance in the evening was about 
the same as that of the afternoon. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, president; Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley and Mrs. Jessie E. Dona- 
hue, vice-presidents; Miss Marguerite 
Emilio, clerk; Mr. George R. Ferguson, 
treasurer; Rev. Henry J. Adlard, Mr. Will- 
iam F. Coan, Rev. James A. Fairley, Mrs. 
Clifford B. Hastings, Mrs. Emma C. Need- 
ham, directors to serve three years; Mr. Carl 
B. Wetherell, Wellesley Farms, Mr. Thomas 
L. Elliott, Lowell, Miss Ida Slade, Flushing, 
N.Y., Rev. A. P. Reccord, Springfield, Mrs. 
Gertrude Safford, Detroit, nominating com- 
mittee for the next annual meeting, 1919. 

After the business session the president 
of the Society, Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
read his annual address on “‘ The New Day in 
Religious Education.” ‘This paper, in ab- 
breviated form, appears in another column 
of this issue of the Christian Register. 

Three addresses then followed on the 
topic of “Cultivating the Spirit of Rever- 
ence,”’ each being an account of work actu- 
ally done in as many of our Sunday-schools. 
Mr. Edward H. Letchworth, superintendent 
of the First Unitarian Sunday-school of 
Buffalo, N.Y., spoke on ‘‘Cultivating the 
Spirit of Reverence Through Teaching How 
to Worship.” After a statement of the 
underlying principles, he used the assembled 
congregation as a Sunday-school and con- 
ducted with them a service of worship 
which had been printed in the programme 
of the day. ‘The spirit in which the congre- 
gation united in this service showed clearly 
the effectiveness of Mr. lLetchworth’s 
method. 

Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton, Mass., then 
spoke on promoting the spirit of reverence 
through the service of graduation, describing 
such a service as it had been held in the 
church of which he is minister. No demon- 
stration in this case was attempted, but a 
printed order of service reproduced in the 
programme for the day made clear to all 
the method followed. Miss Marguerite 
Emilio, superintendent of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school, Lynn, Mass., then spoke on 
‘Cultivating the Spirit of Reverence through 
Special Service Celebrations.” Her method 
was illustrated by a pageant which was 
presented, including a vested choir, cos- 
tumed participants carrying symbolic em- 
blems, and others representing the Red Cross 
and other helpful organizations, the congre- 
gation uniting in the service, which was 
printed in full in the programme for the 
day. This pageant brought these addresses 
and the demonstrations of them to a most 
impressive and triumphant conclusion. 

In the evening, after a song service con- 
ducted by Mr. Grant Drake of Jamaica 
Plain, and a prayer by Rev. John Baltzly, 
there were two brief addresses, giving the 
story of the war work of two Sunday-school 
classes. The first of these, by Mr. Clarence 
W. Knowles, vice-president of the Hale 
Class of young men, Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, was on ‘‘ Our Service-Flag of T'wenty- 
two Stars,’’ one of which has already been 
turned to gold. His straightforward and 
impressive recital of the story of their class, 
which, having sent twenty-two members 
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into the national service, still maintained 
a large attendance, proved to be one of the 
most impressive events of the day. It was 
closely matched in enthusiasm of reception 
by Mrs. Ruth A. Letchworth’s recital of 
the story of the production of ‘‘A Calendar 
of War Verse” by her own class of twelve 
young women in Buffalo, which netted about 
$3,200 for the Red Cross. 

Then followed the two leading addresses 
of the evening, the first being by Prof. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Ph.D., professor in the 
Department of Education, College of the 
City of New York, on ‘‘New Forces in Re- 
ligious .Education.”’ ‘The last address was 
by Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, chairman 
Michigan Division Women’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense, on ‘‘’The Soul 
of Youth and the War.’ These two ad- 
dresses were of so high an order that, taken 
with the excellent addresses that had pre- 
ceded them, the total impresssion of the 
day was that it was the best session the 
Sunday School Society had ever held. 
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Board Meeting of the A. U. A. 


The June meeting of the board of directors 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday, May 23, 1918, at 2 P.M. ‘This 
was the first meeting of the newly organized 
board since the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation, Tuesday, May 21. Present: Messrs. 
Aborn, Barrows, Bates, Cornish, Eliot, 
Hutchinson, Letchworth, Park, Robertson, 
Simons, Smith, Wigglesworth, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dewey, and 
Miss Lowell. 

The standing committees appointed by the 
president were announced by him as follows: 

Finance: Messrs. Hutchinson, Richardson, 
Wheelwright, Wigglesworth, and Williams; 
Publicity: Messrs. Scott, Simons, Smith, 
Wilbur, and Miss Bancroft; New England: 
Messrs. Barrows, Carr, Robinson, Wheel- 
wright, and Mrs. Dewey; Middle States: 
Messrs. Aborn, Hiscock, Letchworth, Park, 
and Scott; Southern: Messrs. Mauran, Rich- 
ardson, Smith, Soulé, and Miss Lowell; 
Western: Messrs. Carruth, Mauran, Simons, 
Smith, and Wright; Rocky Mountain: Messrs. 
Gibson, Richardson, Smith, Wheelwright, 
and Mrs. Dewey; Pacific: Messrs. Carruth, 
Scott, Simons, Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; 
Canadian Northwest: Messrs. Gibson, Hersey, 
Wigglesworth, Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; 
Religious Education: Messrs. Bates, Carr, 
Letchworth, Scott, and Miss Bancroft; 
Foreign: Messrs. Aborn, Barrows, Simons, 
Wheelwright, and Miss Bancroft; Comity 
and Fellowship: Messrs. Carr, Taft, Wiggles- 
worth, and Miss Lowell; New Americans: 
Messrs. Barrows, Letchworth, Mauran, Rob- 
inson, and Simons; Publicity: Messrs. Bates, 
Park, Robinson, Wright, and Mrs. Dewey; 
Community Service: Messrs. Bates, Park, 
Robinson, Taft, and Wright; Recruiting of 
the Ministry: Messrs. Cornish, Letchworth, 
Park, Simons, and Wigglesworth; Library: 
Messrs. Cornish, Robertson, and Miss 
Bancroft; Executive: Messrs. Bates, Eliot, 
Hutchinson, Wigglesworth, and Williams. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Richardson to 
serve with himself for the present year as the 
standing committee on Church Building 
Loan Fund as provided in Article XX of the - 
By-laws. : ; 
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The board then chose Mr. Cornish as “the 
one director who shall be a minister’’ to 
constitute, with the president and the treas- 
urer, the committee on ministerial ‘aid, as 
provided in Article X XI of the By-laws. 


Voted, to appoint for the year beginning May 1, 1918, 
the following department secretaries: Department of 
Religious Education, Rey. William I. Lawrance, secretary; 
Rey. Florence Buck, associate secretary; Departments of 
Community Service and New Americans, Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes; Department of Publicity, ‘Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson; publication agent, W. Forbes Robertson; 
secretary of the committee on the recruiting of the ministry, 
Rey. Maxwell Savage. 

Voted, To appoint as field secretaries for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1918: Rev. William Channing Brown, Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, and Rev. 
Frank A. Gilmore. 

Voted, That the finance committee have authority to 
divide at its discretion the budget for maintenance and to 
adjust the salaries of the officers and employees not pro- 
vided for in the department budgets. 


The various department committees then 
presented their reports, giving their distribu- 
tions of appropriations for the year beginning 
May 1, 1918, unless otherwise specified, and 
with the understanding that the appropri- 
ations are primarily for the salaries of the 
ministers. 

The reports were adopted and the appro- 
priations made as follows:— 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Work in Japan, in co-operation with the Japan 
Unitarian Association, and under the direc- 
tion of Rey. Clay MacCauley, D.D., includ- 


ing the income of the Hayward F und. . $4,400.00 
Mission to France and England, including ‘work 
in France under the direction of the Union 

Nationale des Eglises Réformées. . 2,300.00 
Work in Italy, under the direction of ‘the Associ- 

azione Italiano di Liberi Credenti.......... 800.00 

: $7,500.00 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Salarynot the secretary asi. 5 Joins sseieie nniees $3,000.00 
Salary of the associate secretary............. 
Ragaet onthe Clekien 2 ei eeatsen: 8410. op oo vey oe 1,080.00 
The Beacon. Soha 4.0.0 Sn eee Soe 

Summer ati. Le Sk 


WORERITIGNE cote aa a Ms Nie ove cs = ao rvies a datials 250.00 
Sate PR Op OA: ee Ce Eee car 300.00 

Clerical assistance and incidentals at the discre- 
tion of the secretary of the department...... 270.00 
$8,000.00 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE. 


SalaryvOn LHe SECKEtAL Vi: iene ne seis cet een ens 
PPE RE RURSPEC EES traci tases 2isiife + 8 ocak co idle 


$2,000.00 
150.00 


PRTC RRNA Aas Saree erent e olsiens ot cnet te 550.00 
Travel, incidentals, and contingencies at the 

discretion | of a secretary ' of the fot od 

—_ ‘ 300.00 


$3,000.00 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMITY AND FELLOWSHIP. 


For the expenses of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation of Churches, the General Theological 
Library, the Commission to Confer with 
the Universalists, the Commission on the Ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, and 
other ie alae matters at the discretion of the 
president. . re, cc en's ce (WE SOOO 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY. 


Salary of the secretary . wk 22 ee ee $1,200.00 
ORDGHECa ite mec tec ices ss eta 800.00 

$2,000.00 

New EnctLanp STATEs. 

Salary of CIAPERCEBEALY tie lcicts aie ic oh 2 osieso $2,700.00 
Ellsworth, Me... ..... 6... seve ee eeee cece ees 200.00 
Farmington,’ Me..... . R ; 109.00 
Yarmouth oie 200.00 
Haverhill, Mass...... ee ae GOD e aes 200.00 
Re Spee aie is lolan che, $0 0630 oo, gis sie 300.00 


Westboro, Mass. (on certain conditions)...... 
Amherst, "Mass. ($60 for May and then $60 a 
month beginning with the settlement of a 
minister). . 
Lawrence, Mass, ($so a month for the salary of 
the parish assis’ ears a ka ee ee ie 


150.00 


PMP siastne areca sets 540.00 
600.00 
200.00 
100.00 
400.00 


, Conn 
e Italians (half-salary of Rev. 


i 


1,000.00 
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bai 3 ris the Finns (payable June x and 
uly x 
Committee on the supply of pulpits.......... 


Mippte States. 


Albany, N.Y., Rev. Charles Graves ($25 a 
month) 


Ithaca, NoYes: § vuravanies 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Sa hd Ao lodegs oe eAE ae 
assaic, N.J. . . 
Paterson, N.J. fat SEMEMMIIETSSS “oc: o csc oie a cc cee 
Toronto, N.J., Rev. E. H. Reeman ($40 a 
month). . 
Pittsburgh (Northside), Pa., Rev. R. BR: Winter- 
Steen (G40 @mOMth eye cs see ccc eee ves 
Niagara and Hamilton (at discretion)........ 
Lancaster, Pa. (at discretion)................ 
Wheeling, W. Va. (at discretion)............. 
Vineland, N.J., Rev. C. H. Valentine. . 
Wilmington, Del., Rev. W. A. Vrooman. ($83. 33 
a month for eleven POEM 0. 5s o's op a ths 
Ottawa, Can. ($50 a month on the settiement of 
a minister) A oo | ee 
CHAWLAUOU Ae RM TEEETGG coir ss cs cece sdeee 
New York headquarters 
Salary of the field\secretary...........s0000+ 


WESTERN STATES. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. ($100 a month beginning 
Sensei I, or on the settlement of a minis- 


lowa City, Ta., Rev. C. M. Perry ($66.66 a 
month). . 
Lawrence, Kan. (a sum not to “exceed $600 at 
discretion) 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Rev. O. E. Helsing ($75 
ey ee). 
Hanska, Minn., Rev. A. H. Norman......... 
Rev. and Mrs. Risto Lappala (work among the 
oe SP... 
Evanston, Ill. ($25 a month)................ 
Travel and contingencies..............:.+.. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Rev. F. W. Pratt, work at Richmond, Va...... 
Rev. F. W. Pratt, work at Highland Springs, Va. 
Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, Lynchburg, Va. ($25 a 
re Wega eee 
Rey. J. R. Pennington, Charleston, W. Va. ($25 
yet ee co. ne 


Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Birmingham, Ala. ($85 a 
THOULH) y cies MEME. «5 0's cans we nee 
Rev. W. C. Pierce, Jacksonville, Fla. ($50 a 
ees es 
Rev. W. E. Clark, Memphis, Tenn. ($50 a 
month). . ine 
Rev. W. M. “Tayior, Nashville, “Tenn. ($75 a 
eM Greece -- - ee 
Rey. Thomas Clayton, Houston, Tex. ($60 a 
dee ee 
Rev. G. H. Badger, San Antonio, Tex. ($75 a 
THRONE) ae EEE. oo cc ccs asces 


Rev. J. L. Robinson, North Carolina Circuit... 
In a of the Society at Atlanta, Ga. (at discre- 
In aid do the Society a er. Fla. (at discre- 

tion) 


Rocky Mountain States. 


One-half the salary of the field secretary...... 

Rey. Martin Fereshetian, Colorado Springs, 
Col (S50 Monthy sae, ... occ cee eee 

Rev. John Malick, Salt Lake oa Utah | B50 
a month). . 4 

‘Lravel and contingencies. . FORA atc 


Pactric STATES. 


Salary of the.field secretary................. 

Rev. N. A. Baker, Bellingham, Wash. ($50 a 
MONCH) Cea er, occ eee oes 

Rey. J. C. Perkins, Seattle, Wash. (University 
Church) ($75 a month for 6 months, $70 a 
month for 6 months) . 

Rev. E. M. Burke, Salem, Ore. ($25. a month). 

Rey. A. Fish, Eugene, Ore. ($33.33 a month).. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman, Palo Alto, Cal. ($50 a a 
TROMEH epi Re REI sis ios vo nse ounce 

Rev. William Pearce, Hemet, Cal. ($25 a 
month). . 

Rey. Charles’ Pease, ‘Sacramento, ‘Cal. ($25, a 
TOOWUH) Care. co casas cs cs oss 

Rev. H. N. Pfeiffer, ri Beach and Santa 
Ana, Cal. ($2 26 Spo: ee 4 

San Joaquin Vall 


ley (at Bettis) Lee aed Be. 
Stockton, Cal. (at geen Re Seaistit one 
Red lands, Cal 


Ate eee tenes 


$7,499.00 


$9,788.66 


$800.00 
600.00 


800.00 
600.00 


900.00 
300.00 


800.00 
300.00 
400.00 


$5,500.00 


$200.00 
300.00 


300.00 
300.00 
1,020.00 
600.00 
600.00 
900.00 
720.00 


900.00 
500.00 


500,00 
300.00 
500.00 
360.00 


$8,000.00 


$1,350.00 
600.00 


600.00 
850.00 


$3,400.00 


$1,800.00 
600.00 
870.00 
300.00 
400.00 
600,00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
800.00 
400.00 


200.00 
330.00 


$7,200.00 


CANADIAN NoRTHWEST. 


Rev. Horace Westwood, Winnipeg, Man. ($50 
a me HNO pe Ode. ee 
E. J. Bowden, Victoria, : G Kear: 66 a 

went) 


a i i ir er ay ste 


$600.00 


500.00 
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Rev. E. H. Durnin, Vancouver, B.C. ($50 a 


THONEIB 2 fie a ciao faieamiels iii cs eae ike Sore $600.00 
Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson, Winnipeg, Man. 
($so.a Month) 32... fae te osteo oases > 600.00 
Rey. A. E. Kristjansson, Lundar, Man. ($50 
a month) Me bck Hele atte tiles oe samaotea sss ses 600.00 
In aid of the society at Edmonton, Alberta (at 
discretion). . 400.00 
In aid of the society ‘at - Calgary, ‘Alberta Gt F 
discretion). . 200.00 
$3,500.00 


The phrase “‘at discretion’? means in most 
cases that the society has no minister at 
this moment and therefore the time of 
beginning payment of the appropriation 
cannot be definitely stated. In a few cases 
the phrase means that some additional re- 
ports are needed before final action is taken. 

The treasurer gave an informal report of 
the cost of operation and the amount of 
missionary work done at present compared 
with twenty and fifteen years ago. 


Voted, That the board puts upon record its appreciation 
of the willing and efficient service of the members of the 
committees on nominating, on hospitality and on creden- 
tials, and requests the secretary to express the gratitude 
of the board to the members of the Association who have 
rendered this service. 

Voted, That the publication agent be authorized to send 
a copy of the Hymn and Tune Book and a copy of the 
Ministers’ Handbook to each member of the graduating 
classes of the Meadville Theological School and the Pacific 
Unitarian School! for the Ministry. 


The president expressed the cordial greet- 
ings of the board to the new members elected 
at the annual meeting on May 21. 

As this meeting was to take the place of 
the regular June meeting adjournment was 
taken at 4.15 until the second Tuesday in 
September. 

Louis C. CornisuH, 
Secretary. 


Prof. Furness Goes to Japan. 


One of the ablest and best known mem- 
bers of the faculty of Vassar College is Prof. 
Caroline E. Furness, who occupies the chair 
of astronomy made famous by Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, and who has been one of the leading 
members, and the secretary, of the Pough- 
keepsie Unitarian church ever since its 
organization five years ago. Prof. Furness 
has been granted a leave of absence from her 
college duties for the coming year in order 
that she may make an extended visit to 
Japan, with the object of doing what she 
can to promote acquaintance and friendship 
between the scientists and educators and 
especially between the women of the two 
countries. She will carry with her a letter 
from the American National Alliance of 
Unitarian women to Dr. Clay MacCauley 
and the liberal women of Japan, and will be 
glad to do anything in her power to strengthen 
the cause of liberal Christianity there. 

But her larger work will be educational, 
scientific, and social, and will be uncon- 
nected with any denomination. She will 
act as a representative of the American 
National Council of Women, and will carry 
a letter to the Women’s Patriotic League of 
Japan expressing greeting and the friendly 
regard of the women of this country for their 
Japanese sisters. She has also been ap- 
pointed a special member of the Educational 
Committee of the American National Council 
to study the activities of women of Japan, 
especially along educational lines, and to 
report concerning the same on her return 
to this country. 
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She will also go as a representative of the 
American Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
and will endeavor to form a branch of the 
same in Japan, since there are in the country 
a considerable number of graduates of 
American colleges,—among whom are Prin- 
cess Oyama, Baroness Urin, and other 
women: of distinction. 

Prof. Furness has had much experience as 
an organizer of Red Cross work in her own 
State of New York, and hopes to put herself 
into close relations with that kind of work 
in Japan. But her especial interest will be the 
study of educational institutions and methods, 
scientific research, movements for civic im- 
provement and social welfare, and above all 
the activities of women. She feels that in 
no way can we in this country be of more 
service to Japan or do more to draw the two 
nations into permanently friendly and helpful 
relations than by promoting a closer and 
more intelligent contact between Japanese 
and American women. Je Be 


The Hackley School. 


The Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
will this month conclude its nineteenth year. 
Founded by the generosity of Mrs. Hackley, 
the School has attained, through consistent 
growth under an efficient teaching staff of 
long service, the level of the leading college 
preparatory schools of the country. ‘This 
preparation is aimed not merely toward sound 
scholarship, but, at least equally, toward 
responsibility in wider fields. 

During the past year the boys have felt 
the call to service which the times demand, 
and have been keenly interested in doing their 
“bit.” They have sent text-books to the 
cantonments, compiled scrapbooks for hos- 
pitals, filled comfort kits, manipulated knit- 
ting-machines, planted potatoes, done car- 
pentering work in fitting up the local Red 
Cross quarters, drawn window posters for 
the various campaigns, and have generously 
contributed to all forms of war relief, par- 
ticularly to the National Red Cross and 
Young Men’s Christian Association. With 
military training regularly included in the 
curriculum, the School has frequently been 
called upon to take part in local patriotic 
parades. 

Of the graduates, one hundred are repre- 
sented on the school service-flag, while others 
not engaged in the military or naval branches 
are employed in government departmental 
work. Four graduates have sacrificed their 
lives. In memory of one of these, Alan 
Seeger, who was killed under the French flag, 
the School has presented the French Govern- 
ment with an ambulance. 

Before the opening of the fall term, four of 
the faculty will have entered the military 
service and another will have joined the 
Foyer du Soldat. 


Lighting Equipment Offered. 


A New England church which has recently 
installed electric lights in its meeting-house 
informs me that it has six presentable brass 
chandeliers, each carrying four petroleum 
lamps, to give away. ‘The chandeliers are 
in perfect condition, and have a full equip- 
ment of lamps, chimneys, globes, etc. In 
addition there is one large central brass 
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lamp, which hung in the entrance to the 
church. The society is prepared to present 
this lighting equipment to any church 
caring to receive it. I should be glad to 
hear from any person who can find a use for 
this gift. 
Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary, American Unitarian Association. 


Chroughout the Church. 


(The Christian Register wishes to print more personals. 
Nothing is more interesting than news about what people 
are doing. Newspaper clippings and items written for 
the Register about individuals will be published promptly. 
Announcements of all coming meetings are desired. 
Parish news letters should not wait as they donow. When- 
ever anything happens in a congregation, the news of it 
should be forwarded at once. Please give every assistance 
to the Register so that it may issue the news while it is 
news, which is its business.] 


Announcements. 


The Sagamore Sociological Conference 
will not be held as usual this summer at 
Sagamore Beach, Mass. It is felt that the 
money and time and energy that would 
otherwise be expended on the Conference 
can better be employed in the many activities 
that lead directly to the winning of the war. 


After consulting two hundred ministers 
mostly in New England and after holding 
numerous protracted meetings the directors 
of the Ministers’ Institute have unanimously 
decided that it is inadvisable to hold the 
meetings of the Institute this year. The 
minds and hearts and hands of so many of 
Unitarian ministers are engaged in some 
form of war work that the directors are con- 
vinced that it is best to postpone holding 
the Institute, if not until the war has been 
won, until a more opportune season than 
the coming autumn. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan of New: York, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J., and 
Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn, Mass., were 
the principal speakers on the programme of 
the South Middlesex Conference, which met 
in the Unitarian church of Framingham 
Centre, Mass., Wednesday, June 5, for morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions.’ Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills conducted 
the devotional service. The subjects dis- 
cussed were: ‘Our Ministry,” by Mr. Sav- 
age; ‘The Church and the Nation in Time 
of War,” by Mr. Hunt; and ‘‘A Deeper Spir- 
itual Life,’ by Mr. Sullivan. 


Parish News Letters. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Walter A. Tuttle: This church was open all 
day Memorial Day as a place of prayer and 
meditation, and at 10.30 A.M. a service of 
prayer was conducted by the minister. At 
the close of the service the congregation 
adopted by a rising vote an affirmation of 
loyalty to be transmitted to the President, in 
which the people declared their loyalty to 
the great moral aims of the Nation in this 
war as those aims have been set forth by the 
President, and their determination to make 
whatever ‘sacrifices may be needful for such 
a vigorous prosecution of the war as shall, by 
decisive victory, achieve those aims and es- 
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tablish a just and righteous peace among the 
nations. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Howard Reese 
Williams (Rev. Reese Williams, acting min- 
ister): On Sunday, April 28, the church was 
reopened for services after the four months 
of meeting with the South Congregational 
Society. While the most cordial, friendly 
spirit had prevailed and many had expressed 
the wish that the Unitarians might remain 
longer, yet it was a-real pleasure for both 
minister and people to come together again 
in the home church. Word has been re- 
ceived that Rey. Howard R. Williams has 
arrived safely in France. A service tablet, 
a gift from the Women’s Alliance, has been 
placed near one of the entrances to the church, 
with the following names on the Roll of Honor: 
Clark P. Chandler, William D. Chandler, Jr., 
Philip F. Day, Robert B. Day, Richard F. 
Fletcher, George Curtis Foster, Edgar C. 
Hirst, John W. Stanley, Rev. Howard Reese 
Williams. 


DicHton, Mass.—Pedobaptist Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. S. G. Palmer: Delegates 
to the May Meetings in Boston from the So- 
ciety were Rev. and Mrs. S. G. Palmer, Miss 
Edith Brightman; from the Sunday-school, 
Miss Mona Hathaway, Miss Edith Bright- 
man, Miss Lucile Palmer. Five young men 
of the church are serving their country, 
three in the navy, two in the army: navy— 
Eaton Briggs, Dalton Crossman, and Ed- 
ward Waldron; army—Eliot Cole and Will- 
iam Wood. Notwithstanding the abnormal 
cold, the Society held regular services last 
winter. ‘The coal-bin became empty and the 
church resorted to wood, which produced 
both heat and smoke, but made the people 
comfortable. 


E.izaBEtTH, N.J.—AIll Souls Church, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: Of recent special interest: 
May 8, the Men’s Club closed a successful 
season, when forty members of Montclair, 
Summit, and Orange clubs motored over as 
its guests at a fellowship meeting. Speakers 
from each reported on ‘‘ Accomplishments” 
and discussed ‘‘Aims.” ‘‘ Denominational 
Work” was emphasized. Such interest was 
aroused that a committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of local federation. 
May 16, the Tuesday Night Club ended the 


year’s bimonthly sessions with papers by - 


members on ‘“‘Contemporary America’’—its 
inventions, music, social problems, interna- 
tional policies, etc., anda war supper. Fifty- 
five sat down and later listened to an open 
discussion of American ideals led by P. H. 
Jewett, Principal MacCreedy of Newark 
Industrial High School; Mrs. D. lL. Brown 
of the Skillman Hospital staff; Myrick Rogers 
of Metropolitan Museum; Mrs. Agnes Jones, 
president of The Alliance, and others. Sun- 
day, May 26, the pastor reported the gist of 
the American Unitarian Association meetings 
in a sermon on “‘Our Share in the Struggle for 
Freedom.’’ At the patriotic rally in the even- 
ing the church was well filled. Rev. Walter 
Hunt of Orange spoke effectively on “‘Honora- 
ble Scars for Men and Nations.”” Red Cross 
branch work is growing, with Wednesday 
all-day sessions. Two series of illustrated 
lectures on Sunday evenings have been given 
the past season on ‘‘The Reformation” and 


“The Near East’’ by the minister. The 
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Guindy ectocl, John Mallett, Sever BuneRt, 
is still going strong, with winter attendance 
sometimes above seventy. Rev. Antoinette 
Blackwell (aged ninety-three, May 20) ad- 
dressed The Alliance at the April annual 
meeting. The Roll of Honor: Harry Dravis, 
Philip Evans, Albert Gilmore, Robert Gil- 
mote, Albert Loomis, Katherine MacCoy, 
‘Clarence Thayer. 


EUGENE, ORrE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Andrew Fish: The annual dinner and 
meeting was held on May 14, when about 
forty people sat down in the new Sunday- 
school room, which has recently been finished 
on the interior. ‘The meal was in the hands 
of the Women’s Alliance. ‘The meeting was 
harmonious, and the optimistic spirit of the 
church was such as to prevail over the some- 
what depressing effects of the war. The 
parish list is shorter than last year on account 
‘of removals, many of which are due directly 
or indirectly to war activities. Mr. C. A. 
Brown, president of the trustees, was in the 
chair. ‘The term of trusteeship in the case of 
Mr. C. A. Brown, Dr. H. D. Sheldon, and 
Mr. Roy Andrews having expired, they were 
unanimously re-elected. In the absence of 
the secretary, Mr. Roy Andrews, who was 
engaged drilling the Home Guard, the finan- 
cial report was read by Miss Barker. The 
debt on current account amounted to nearly 
$100. Mrs. Judkins presented the report of 
The Alliance, which has had a very successful 
year under the presidency of Mrs. Sheldon: 
$150 has been given to the Red Cross, $172 
for church improvements, besides liberal 
gifts to church expenses and the minister’s 
salary. ‘The membership list is increasing. 
The following are represented on the service- 
flag: Eyler Brown, Cogswell Campbell, Ian 
Campbell, Harold Glassou, Donald Hill, 
Fred Kingsbury, Dale Melrose, Leo Potter, 
Ben Pullman, Max Schafer, and Ben Will- 
jams. ‘Two of the stars are golden, for Fred 
Kingsbury and Dale Melrose, who died in 
camp. 


Fatt River, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas §. Robjent: Members of 
the Society are congratulating themselves on 
the success of the effort, started at the annual 
meeting in March, to wipe ‘out a debt of 
$4,000 which has been hanging over the 
Society for some’ years, owing to extensive 
tepairs in the church. The chairman of the 
standing committee, Mr. William F. Hooper, 
headed the movement and carried it forward 
tosuccess. TheSociety, this past year, nearly 
doubled its gifts for charitable and patriotic 
objects, as well as its offering for the American 
Unitarian Association. The Women’s Alli- 
ance has had a very successful year, with 
weekly meetings for Red Cross work. The 
number of garments and other supplies made 
from January 14 to May 13 have been 5,295. 
The minister annotnces in the church bulle- 
tin that on the first two Sunday mornings in 
June he will preach on “‘Signs of Better Days 
Ahead.” ‘The first sermon was on ‘“‘The 
Break-up of Sectarianism,” and the second, 
on ‘‘ The Dream of Jesus Coming True.” On 
the third Sunday in June he will exchange 
pulpits with Rev. Everitt C. Herrick of the 
First Baptist Church. Mr. Robjent invites 
his people to think out, during the summer, 
some new and definite way in which the 
- piartingen aid ihe meets when work i is 
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and says that he has some ideas of his own 
which he may place before the congregation. 


HARVARD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Harvey C. Merrill: 
The minister left Sunday night, June 2, for 
New York, and, having received appoint- 
ment as a secretary, will shortly sail for 
France in Y. M. C. A. war service. The fol- 
lowing names appear on the Honor Roll: 
Wilmur B. Brown, Herbert F. Dickson, 
Walter A. Dickson, Adin D. Murchie, Earle 
D. Turner, Leland A. Whitney. Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote preaches here June 9. 


Hyp ParKx, Mass.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: The officers 
of the Society are: president, Dr. C. E..Bry- 
ant; vice-president, Mr. H. R. Stone; treas- 
urer, Mr. F. W. Fenno; trustees, Mr. F. H. 
Viles, Mr. H. A. Carle, Mrs. E. S. Rich, 
Miss A. V. Rogers; clerk, Mr. G. S. Lee. 
Women’s Alliance: president, Mrs. H. B. Wal- 
dron; vice-president, Mrs. H. R. Stone; secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. B. Hefler; treasurer, Mrs. F. H. 
Tyler; sewing committee, Mrs. G. S. Lee 
and Mrs. J. A. Keefe; Cheerful Letter, Mrs. 
J. G. Pierce. Sunday-school: superintend- 
ent, Miss M. J. Keefe; treasurer and libra- 
rian, Mr. G. J. Lee. The Society is small, 
having about eighty-five members. The 
Women’s Alliance has been very active in 
war relief work and has sent out five thou- 
sand surgical dressings. One promising 
event in the church work was the christening 
of sixteen children on Children’s Sunday and 
the week after. Monthly suppers are served 
alternately by the Women’s Alliance and the 
Theodore Weld Union. The Roll of Honor 
is small but ‘highly prized,—Winslow H. 
Loveland, Roger C. Rice. ‘The pastor, Mr. 
Bowser, has two sons in the war. 


K#ENE, N.H.—The Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell: 
The annual meeting of the Society was a 
significant reminder of the benefits realized 
from more democratic church organization. 
The “‘free church” has developed a widening 
and deepening interest in the welfare of the 
Society. Many who formerly had but a 
nominal interest in the business affairs of the 
church now realize that this too is an obliga- 
tion which rests upon them. Under the old 
system it was difficult to secure even a 
quorum at the annual meeting. The gain 
under the new plan is very large. The 
following named persons, Mr. Wallace L. 
Mason, Mr. John J. Colony, and Miss Grace 
S. Caswell, were chosen to succeed Dr. H. K. 
Faulkner, Mr. William F. Perry, and Mrs. 
Robert P. Hayward, retiring members of 
the board of trustees. One member of this 
committee, Dr. Faulkner, had long and 
faithfully served the Society, being one of 
the members of the building committee 
when the new church was erected twenty-four 
years ago. The church has adopted the 
Wayside Pulpit. ‘The Honor Roll contains 
the names of thirty-five young men and one 
young woman, as follows: Howard T. Ball, 
Ernest C. Barker, Walter O. Bedaw, Harry 
C. Butler, Orville FE. Cain, Earl C. Carpenter, 
Alfred J. Colony, Donald P. Crane, John 
Elliot, Charles S. Faulkner, James M. Faulk- 
ner, John C. Faulkner, Jr., Richard M. 
Faulkner, Winthrop Faulkner, Dr. Holland 
Gile, Guy F. Hamilton, Roger Hayward, 
Ray A. Hinds, Philip M. Hodgkins, Richard 
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D. Hodgkins, Herbert D. Holton, Reginald 
F. Howe, Herman G. Johnson, Chester L. 
Kingsbury, Leon H. Mansfield, Oscar B. 
Nims, Robert D. Nims, Charles Gale Shedd, 
Gale C. Shedd, Paul W. Shedd, Harry I. 
Twiss, Miss Anne T. Upham, Dr. Charles S. 
Walker, Russell H. Ward, Howard P. Warren, 
Karl B. Wright. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
B.R. Bulkeley: Much interest was shown in 
the union services which were held in the time 
of coal shortage, when for nine Sundays the 
Unitarians met in the Pilgrim (Congrega- 
tional) Church,—in the chapel after the first 
Sunday,—the choirs during part of the time 
uniting. The ministers took turns in the 
preaching. . This church has a good number 
of Red Cross workers, and Leominster has a 
large membership in that body. Work is 
regularly carried on four days a week in 
the municipal building. Patriots’ Sunday 
was observed with two services, the one in 
the evening being the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of state and national flags, and the 
reading of the Roll of Honor containing thirty- 
two names, which, with two additions, are 
given below. Rev. H. R. Smith, a parish- 
ioner, Mr. Thomas J. Ames, Past State 
Commander, G. A. R., and the minister 
made addresses. Roll of Honor: Ryland 
B. Andrews, J. Leroy Barrett, Neol Barnum, 
Ronald P. Burrage, Louis Cook, Leroy W. 
Derby, Everett E. Derby, Brownlee B. 
Gauld, C. Ernest Green, William Hubert 
Green, Robert H. Griffin, S. Wesley Haynes, 
Ralph LL. Jewett, Arthur H. Johnson, 
Russell E. Johnson, Harold A. Kingsbury 
Harold $. Morse, William K. Morse, Malcom 
Munsie, Ernest J. Nettel, Charles H. Orcutt, 
Somers §. Patton, Appleton H. Pierce, 
Milton F. Prue, Ruth B. Railey, Herman F. 
Safford, Carl E. Suhlke, Archibald Swift, 
Howard ‘Tisdale, Benedict Van Voorhis, 
Hobart A. Whitney, Harold Whittier, 
Morton A. Wilder, Vernon P. Woodbury. 


LEXINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John M. Wilson: A profitable 
experience came to the church in the series 
of union services with the Congregational 
church (Hancock Church) and the Episcopal 
church (Church of Our Redeemer), that lasted 
for three months. Most of the services were 
in.the Unitarian meeting-house, but a group 
of four services were in the Hancock Church. 
During the whole time the Sunday-school of 
the Episcopal church held its opening devo- 
tional service with our school. It has been 
exhilarating by reason of the higher ‘‘emo- 
tional voltage,” due to the large congrega- 
tions, to the impressive music of the com- 
bined choirs, as well as to the spirit of cordial 
fellowship radiated by all. It is not yet pos- 
sible to count all the gains from this adventure 
in unity, but we are definitely conscious of 
real inspiration and enlightenment. The fol- 
lowing twenty-five names are on the Honor 
Roll: Helen A. Bigelow, Ames T. Brown, 
Robert E. Bryant, Roger S. Clapp, Philip M. 
Clarke, James H. Comley, Lester F. Comley, 
Henry C. Cotton, Freeman C. Doe, Robert 
H. Holt, C. Henry Jackson, Russell H. Ket- 
tell, G. Parker Lewis, Clayton G. Locke, 
Winthrop W. Locke, Harold C. Pierce, 
Irving B. Pierce, Kendall S. Reed, William J. 
Riley, Richard R. Sherburne, Leon S. Sturte- 
vant, Herbert S. Wellington, Robert Whit- 
ney, Donald Wilson, Wallace Wright. 
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Lincoun, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: Rev. Dr. James De Norman- 
die being obliged to give up the summer ser- 
vices, Rev. W. Harris Crook has become 
minister. The opening service was held 
June 2 at 4.30 p.m. Being a small parish, 
only two of its young men are in war service, 
George G. Tarbell and Percival Foster. The 
Women’s Alliance is the active organization of 
the church, most of its members doing Red 
Cross and surgical dressings work. 


LittLeron, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield: This 
parish is maintaining its standard of efficiency 
in spite of the calls to many of our young men 
to the service and the nearness of Camp 
Devens, which has drawn away many 
workers from industrial lines. ‘The church 
these days asks of all not that they ‘‘do their 
bit,” but that they do ‘their utmost for the 
highest.”” Members of the parish have 
taken prominent parts in furthering all the 
drives and war work. At the annual parish 
meeting, the treasurer, Mr. D. G. Houghton, 
reported all bills met and the outlook for 
the new year favorable. The Alliance has 
had a successful year under the presidency 
of Mrs. William Channing Brown, who now 
turns over that office to Mrs. O. J. Fairfield 
for the coming season. ‘The superintendent 
of the Sunday-school is Mr. Ivo Russell, a 
busy farmer and fruit-grower. The absence 
of young men is noticed especially in the 
Sunday-school and in the young people’s 
society. A service-flag and a framed Roll of 
Service, presented by the Young People’s 
Religious Union and dedicated in February 
by impressive exercises, contain stars for 
the nineteen young men from this parish now 
with the colors, and their names: Arthur R. 
Barker, George N. Barker, Walter H. 
Boireau, Richard H. Gardner, John Hardy, 
Austin L. Hartwell, Warren E. Hartwell, 
Herbert EK. Harwood, Jonathan H. Harwood, 
Robert W. Harwood, Allan J. Hathaway, 
Julian Lovejoy, Montgomery Lovejoy, Carl- 
ton Needham, Marshall C. Pratt, Herbert 
B. Priest, Karlton K. Priest, Roger A. Priest, 
and Herbert F. Prouty. 


Lynn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage: At the annual parish meet- 
ing on May 10 the following trustees were 
elected: C. Fred Smith, chairman, Miss 
Mary A. Townsend, Miss Annie L. Newhall, 
Clifton Colburn, Benj. F. Arrington; George 
R. Beardsell, Fred M. Kimball; William McC. 
Driver, secretary; Charles A. Collins, treas- 
urer; LL. H. Whittredge, collector. Mr. 
Colburn, the retiring chairman, during his 
three years in office served the best interests 
of the church faithfully. The presidents of 
the various organizations of the church are: 
Alliance, Mrs. S. A. Moss; Sewing Society, 
Miss Annie L. Newhall; Lend a Hand, Miss 
Edna Spinney; Junior Lend a Hand, Miss 
Marion Foster; Men’s Club, Dr. Samuel G. 
Underhill. The church school has increased 
in numbers, one hundred and six children 
having been enrolled during the year. The 
Boy Scouts, who organized last year with one 
small troop, now have three troops. ‘There 
have been thirty-six new names placed on the 
church-membership book since June, 1917. 
The Men’s Club presented to the church na- 
tional, state, and service flags. The service- 
flag has now twenty-eight stars, representing 
the following men: John Assies, William A. 
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Berridge, Allan Boynton, C. Raymond 
Boynton, Francis S. Breed, Alfred Chase, 
George Downing, Donald B. Dressel, Prescott 
O. Driver, Charles S. Farley, Edward B. 
Farley, John B. Farley, Leo Farley, Donald 
Fuller, Paul Halvorsan, Philip N. Hills, Ed- 
ward L. Marshall, Dr. Martin W. Peck, 
Arthur Richardsgn, Herbert E. Richardson, 
James C. Richardson, Philip H. Roland, 
Robert H. Roland, Kendal A. Sanderson, 
Henry T. Stanley, Ellsworth A. Stone, Don- 
ald Thomson, William C. Vose. A large 
amount of Red Cross work has been done by 
the ladies at the church, a regular branch of 
the Red Cross having turned out thousands 
of dressings and front-line packages. Thou- 
sands of surgical dressings have been made 
at Miss Chase’s surgical dressings class. 
Both classes have met once a week at the 
parish house. Some sixteen hundred gar- 
ments of various kinds have been completed 
by the ladies who have met in the church 
parlors to do sewing. Under the strong 
leadership of Mr. Savage the church is very 
much alive and looks forward to a new year 
of even greater activity. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), Rev. Alfred D. K. 
Shurtleff: This Society is very proud of its 
Honor Roll of seven names: G. Paul Brackett, 
Horton Brown, Samuel H. Brown, Jr., Charles 
B. Chapman, Howard B. Goodwin, Donald 
Stone, Lindsey Stone. All of these men are 
volunteers in the service, and have carried 
with them into our camps and across seas the 
splendid spirit of their Revolutionary and 
Civil War ancestors. The winter has passed 
very quietly, but interest in all the activities 
of the church has been strong, and in spite of 
a limited coal supply the record is a good one. 
The Society has done much and given much 
to the Red Cross, the Civilian Relief, and 
other war movements. 


Merprorp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs: The Roll of Honor fol- 
lows: George Lewis Batchelder, George Lewis 
Batchelder, Jr., Edmond Elkins Bates, Nor- 
man Bemis Chandler, Allan Avery Claflin, 
Jr., John Ruskin Coffin, Schuyler Coffin, 
Whitman King Coffin, Louis Claus Dethlefs, 
William Harold Eckert, Philip Grinnell 
Evans, Dana H. Grant, Sydney Theodore 
Guild, Leicester Forsythe Hamilton, Francis 
Whiting Hatch, Chester Armstrong Hervey, 
Wade Stuart Hervey, Jerome Clifford Jud- 
kins (died in a Southern camp), William 
Badger Lawrence, Jr., Lawrence Badger 
Moore, Edward L. Morss, Francis B. Morss, 
Robert D. Morss, Alexander Crawford 
Peters, Dwight Weston Robb, Leonard Stone, 
Francis V. Streeter, Jr., Percival Streeter, 
Richard Warren Thorpe, John H. ‘Tidd, 
Richard Sise Tufts, Alden Harry Waitt, 
Bennett Wells. 


Miiton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: At the recent annual par- 
ish meeting the following officers were 
chosen and later the parish committee or- 
ganized as follows: Mr. C. Russell Hurd, 
chairman; Mr. Lincoln Bryant, secretary; 
Mr. Ralph E. Forbes, clerk and treasurer; 
Mr. George B. Dewson. ‘The national flag 
and the service-flag with fifty-one stars 
float from the church. The national and 
the state flags stand on either side of the 
pulpit. These were placed in the church on 
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Sunday by Capt. Norton 
Wigglesworth and Capt. Oliver Wolcott, 
both of whom are now in France. ‘The 
fifty-one stars on the service-flag indicate an 
unusually large number of young men from a 
church of moderate size. They show that the 
spirit of patriotism runs high. This is also 
evident from the fact that in the war-time 
service in all its various phases throughout the. 
town the names of men and women con- 
nected with the church are among the leaders. 
The union services which were forced upon 
the two churches at the centre, the Uni- 
tarian and the Trinitarian, the two branches 
of the original church, have proved a great 
blessing, and in consequence of them more 
cordial sympathy and understanding pre- 
vail, which augurs well for their comradeship 
in the future. The Roll of Honor follows: 
Harrison Otis Apthorp, E. F. W. Bartol, 
William I. Bowditch, Edward S. Brewer, 
John H. Burt, Philip P. Chase, C. Arthur 
Clark, Jr., Stanley Cobb, Benjamin Coleman, 
George Coleman, Nathaniel F. Davis, 
Reginald P. Davis, Willard C. Everett, 
Wendell M. Farrington, Alexander Forbes, 
Frederick A. Forster, Henry Forster, Horace 
W. Forster, Reginald Forster, Charles T. 
Gilbert, Edward R. Hastings, Herbert S. 
Holmes, George Hughes, Gerard Hughes, C. 
Newell Hurd, Edward H. Hurd, John T. LI. 
Jeffries, Edward C. Johnson, Freeland H. 
Leslie, Howard C. Leslie, Willard B. Luther, 
Donald Monro, Edward §. Monro, Richard 
A. Morse, G. Sidney Partridge, R. Dudley 
Peters, Lincoln W. Pierce, A. Calvert Smith, 
John Ware, Richard C. Ware, Francis M. 
Weld, John L. Weld, Byam Whitney, George 
H. Whitney, Robert U. Whitney, Ross Whit- 
tier, Frank Wigglesworth, Norton Wiggles- 
worth, Richard B. Wigglesworth, E. Guild 
Williams, Jr., Oliver Wolcott. 


NEWBURYPORT, MaAss.—First Religious 
Society, Rev. Laurence Hayward: At the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Alliance the 
election of officers was as follows: president, 
Mrs. Fannie G. Little; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Katherine Mulliken; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary E. Fenderson; secretary, 
Mrs. Lillian H. Johnson; treasurer, Mrs. 
Carrie K. Gould; religious intelligence com- 
mittee—Mrs. Lora D. Moore, Miss Georgi- 
ana Balch; collectors—Mrs. Jennie Stover, 
Mrs. Annie Aubin; Post-Office Mission— 
chairman pro tem., Miss Jennie F. Woodbury, 
Miss Elizabeth Marquand, Miss Margaret 
M. Stone, Miss Kate S. Greenleaf, Miss Flor- 
ence Osgood; travelling library—Mrs. Maria 
R. Pearson, Miss Kate S. Hale; Cheerful 
Letter Exchange—chairman, Mrs. Emma W. 
Stratton, Mrs. Katherine Mulliken, Miss 
Mary W. Dodge; literary committee—chair 
man, Miss Elizabeth Marquand, Mrs. Susan 
B. Atkinson, Mrs. Susan Littlefield, Mrs. 
Orcutt; housekeeper, Mrs. Charles W. 
Ayers; entertainment committee—chairman, 
Mrs. L. B. Marshall, Mrs. Alice F. Currier, 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Kimball. 


NorTHFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
George L. Thompson: The present pastor is 
now on his third year of work, and parish 
affairs are going well. During the past two 
winters the Young People’s Religious Union 
has had a series of most profitable and inter- 
esting Sunday evening meetings. Once a 
month speakers from outside the church have 


. 
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Several | more than one or two services. 


The Christian Register 


Services are 


prominent ministers and laymen from other | held every Sunday through the summer at 


denominations have given their services. 
The parish property has been extended by the 
purchase of a tract of land adjoining the 
parish lot. The people are now preparing 
to celebrate their two hundredth anniversary 
the first week in September. 


PrymoutH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney: The annual parish 
meeting was held April 30, following a pleasant 
parish supper. All departments of the 
parish are in sound condition. The faithful 
treasurer, William S. Kyle, reported a 
favorable balance on his books, although the 
budget for the year had been the largest 
in the long history of the First Parish. This 
was accounted for in part by the increase in 
the minister’s salary, voted at the 1917 
annual meeting. In addition, special col- 
lections have been taken in the church, for 
the Halifax sufferers and for the Red Cross, 
amounting to more than $700. In the last 
two years, forty-two persons have united with 
the parish, signing the simple noble covenant 
of the Pilgrims. The outstanding event 
of the year was the union, during ten weeks, 
from January to Easter Sunday, with the 
Baptist and Universalist churches, in the 
First Church. Meanwhile the Methodist 
church joined with the Pilgrimage (Con- 
gregational) Church. This effected virtually 
a union of the Protestant forces of the old 
town. It was voted that all Thursday and 
Sunday evening services of the five churches 
be held in the First Church. Already 
invitations have been extended to the Baptist 
and Universalist churches to unite with the 
First Parish, beginning next October. The 
Baptists have accepted; it is hoped the 
Universalists will accept. The parish voted 
unanimously to grant Mr. Whitney a year’s 
leave of absence, in order that he may en- 
gage in Y. M. C. A. work overseas, generous 
provision being made for the minister’s 
family while he is away. ‘Twenty stars on 
its service-flag represent all the unmarried 
young. men of draft age within the parish. 
Since the last report from Plymouth in the 
Register, a graceful carved-oak christening 
pedestal has been presented by the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in the State of 
New Jersey. 


SanDwicH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Georges Salim Kukhi: For five months past 
this church has held union services with the 
Methodist Episcopal and the Congregation- 
alist churches of the town. The Protestant 
Episcopal church entered the union for three 
months and then resumed its usual services. 
The union outlived the cold weather and the 
coal shortage, an unmistakable sign of the 
people’s desire for a larger fellowship of wor- 
ship and of community service. Incidentally 
‘this temporary federation afforded the Uni- 
tarians of Sandwich an excellent opportunity 
to preach their gospel to about a hundred 
and fifty non-Unitarian people twice or more 
amonth. The results have been very grati- 
fying for the Unitarian parish as well as for 
the whole community. A word to all the 
Unitarians who summer on Cape Cod in the 
neighborhood of Sandwich. Last summer 
some of these Unitarian friends discovered 
too late the fact that the church is open all 
summer, and consequently could not attend 


10.30 A.M. and Sunday-school at 12 m. All 
Unitarians near Sandwich are cordially in- 
vited to attend. The minister of this church 
expects also to act as chaplain at Camp 
Cotuit. Camp Cotuit is a girl’s summer 
camp at South Sandwich, about five miles 
out of the town of Sandwich. Unitarians in 
that neighborhood who find Sandwich too 
far are welcome to attend the services at the 
Camp, which begin at 3.30 p.m. A great deal 
can be done to promote the cause of pure 
religion in that camp. Mr. Kukhi has ten- 
dered his resignation as pastor of this church, 
and will leave at the end of next August. 


St. Paut, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot: The Roll of Honor con- 
tains twenty-seven names as follows: Charles 
Lesley Ames, Theodore Gordon Ames, Cyrus 
P. Brown, Jr., George G. Chapin, Harold 
Sewall Chapin, Norman F. Claussen, Mon- 
crieff Mitchell Cochran, Bronson Crothers, 
Holyoke Davis, F. Willius Goldsmith, Gilbert 
Erskine Harris, Harold Russell Harris, Rob- 
ert Messinger Hinckley, Thomas Lesley 
Hinckley, Henry James, Jr., Alfred M. Joyce, 
George Albert Kenrick, Gardner S. Moore, 
Louis Ramaley, Kenneth Dumont Reid, 
Samuel Sewall, Norman K. Sheppard, Harold 
George Sommers, Gustave W. Stamm, Frank 
D. Strong, Franklin Starbuck Sullivan, Gil- 
bert Morris Taylor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May 6. Miss Helen Cheever, Boston, Mass....... $10.00 
6. Society in Randolph, Mass.. 10.00 
g. Gardner ,Mass., Branch W omen’s Alliance, 5.00 
9. Society in Fresno, Cal.. s,. 6 TAOG 
ro. Northside Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.. . 10.00 
10. Mrs. Lillian Kohler, Newport, Jam.. Bde © 2.00 
11. Society in New Bedford, Masses, or. eee 5.00 
rr. Society in Marietta, Ohio, 8". st ee 28.52 
11. Burt S. Brown, Vermilion, Ohio. .. 5.00 


. Lawrence, Kan, Branch Women's Alliance, 
. Bert C. Preston, Armada, Mich.. 
. Associate Tn ga er 


15.00 
10.00 


13 19.00 
x3. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal.. 10.00 
13. Church of the Disciples, Boston, ““Mass., 

to create a life membership. ........... 50.00 
14. Italian Church, Boston, Mass., Branch 

WiGbien SHMUMAHICe oo. woe os coaciwedn 25.00 
14. Society in Hubbardston, Mass........... 10.00 
14. Society in Quincy, Mass.. Oe re eRe 
14. Society in Toronto, Ont.. 20.00 
15. Society in Memphis, Tenn.. 25.00 
18. Chas. L. Weil, St. Clair, Mich.. 5.00 
18. Society in Germantown, Pa.. 100.00 
18. Society in Newport, N. H.. 25.00 
18 20.48 


. Society in Colorado Springs, ‘Col. 
. Society in Haverhill, Mass.... . 
21. Society in Pittsfield, Mass.. 


22. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y 146.20 
23. Mrs. Vera S. Teachman, Nepera Park, 
MS Cou... oer aren 1.00 
27. Margaret I. McGovern, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
27. Mrs. Henry N. peck, Hudson, N.H.. I.00 
29. Associate Members. . «j0,4, S00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
May 6. First Parish, Concord, Mass.... . 25.00 
ro. Sunday School, North Church, Salem, 
ASSEN, 6b cisls eo Se ewe bowie 5.00 
20. Sunday School, Los Angeles, Cal......... 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
May 9. Sunday School, Portsmouth, N.H........ 15.00 
$670.20 


Henry M. Wiis, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Dere and There. 


Studies at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., have shown that 


|Engelmann spruce treated by the sulphite 


process gives a pulp that compares very 
favorably in color and strength with that 
of white spruce. 


The late Joseph H. Choate believed in 
the Bible. To this fact he frequently gave 
public expression. In two addresses he has 
this to say of the Book:— 

“The only book for thinkers, readers, 
scholars, speakers, men, women, and children: 
if we can have but one book, oh save us that!”’ 

“Tt is the great destiny of England and 
America to carry the Bible to the earth’s 
remotest bounds.” 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number ot guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 144 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArtHuR H. Furser, 
North Conway, N.H. 


WANTED 


If arrangement is made very soon, an unusual oppor- 
tunity is offered to a refined gentleman and wife or two 
gentlemen to be with a small private family in their own 
cottage near Portland. Lovely quiet spot. Pine woods 
and beach. Address G.S8., care Christian Register. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN: MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’’ 

2326 and 2328 Washington Street 

Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daiiy from 9g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, June 9. Subject, “Ministrant Love.” 
Church service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), Ere Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley ’and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday- school at 9.15 A.M. Church open daily 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Morning service at 11. Sermon by 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 1x A.M. Preaching by the 
minister. Subject, “The Forge and the Altar.” All seats 
are free and a cordial invitation is extended toall. Take 
Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. 
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Pleasantries. 


“What are those pedals under the organ 
used for?” “Those are for footnotes.’’?— 
London Answers. 


“Where’s your uncle, Tommy?” “In 
France.” ‘‘What is he doing?” “I think 
he has charge of the war.’’-—Omaha News. 


“T don’t like the way our presiding officer 
puts a vote.’’ ‘‘What’s the matter, wife?’’ 
“T want to vote nay, but I don’t like to be 
called contrary-minded.’’—Loutsville Courier- 
Journal. 


“Vou don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,” said a bystander to the 
man with the bass drum, as the band ceased 
to play. ‘‘No,” admitted the man, “I 
know I don’t; but I drown a heap of bad 
music.” 


A Frenchman learning English said once 
to his tutor: ‘‘English is a queer language. 
What does this sentence mean? ‘Should 
Mr. Noble, who sits for the constituency, 
consent to stand again and be run, he, in all 
probability, will have a walk-over.’”’ 


A reader writes to the editor of the New 
York Sun: ‘Yes, indeed, madam,’’ the 
colored cook said to her mistress, “‘membahs 
of mah fam’ly is sho fitting for democasy 
in Washington. One of mah sisters has took 
the silver service exameration and anotha is 
capering for a Congressman.” 


“You told me to answer all correspond- 
ents at any hazard,” said the new literary 
editor to the proprietor. ‘I did, and I’ll 
back you up.” “Then I’ll require the whole 
paper to-morrow.” “Why?” “A lady sends 
me a line from ‘Lucile’ and asks me to kindly 
print the rest of the poem.’—Lovuisville 
Courier-Journal. - 


A New England teacher had put in a busy 
afternoon taking ten of her pupils through 
the Museum of Natural History, but her 
charges had enjoyed every minute of the 
time. ‘‘ Where have you been?”’ asked the 
mother of two of the party when they came 
home for dinner. ‘‘We’ve been to a dead 
circus,”’ said one of the lads. 


“Waiter,’’ said the indignant customer, 
“what does this mean? Yesterday I was 
served for the same price with a portion of 
chicken twice the size of this.’’ ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’ answered the waiter. ‘‘ Where did you 
sit?” “Over by the window.” ‘Then 
that accounts for it. We always give 
people who sit by the windows large portions. 
It’s an advertisement!’”—New York Evening 
Post. 


Lloyd George recently said, apropos of 
the situation in Ireland, ‘‘It’s no use mincing 
words,” which prompted the following in the 
Spectator: ‘‘‘There is no.use in mincing 
words,’ I heard a statesman cry,—I do not 
quite agree with that, and here’s the reason 
why: Digestion’s laws are stubborn things, 
and nobody can cheat them—a Minister 
must mince his words, because he’s got to 
eat them.” 


My brother while home from Camp Grant 
told this incident that happened recently in 
the camp. ‘Two of the boys in his company 
were placed in the guardhouse one morning 
and were surprised to see each other. One 
said, ‘“‘Well, Mac, what you in here for?’’ 
‘“Why, I’m in here on account of my furlong.”’ 
“Vou don’t mean your furlong; you mean 
furlough.” ‘‘No, I don’t; I went too ‘fur’ 
and I stayed too long.’’—Pittsburgh Post. 


The Christian Register. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrrrerHone, Breacu 628 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes. 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
= Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains, both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. : 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
Tt is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. q 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books,” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly, They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” ' 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their a: simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 


cents, carriage prepaid. 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 


cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. aie 
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<5 5 St.. | ‘ 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 72 Park Sty Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


i 


ten ASH BARREL 
“£/T\S ea TRUCK 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rececivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON HAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - - 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworta, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


“ JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared _ 


for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price so cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


LYNN, MASS. 


